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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion sha!l be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Maneger 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


1938 MURRAY GROVE STAFF FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


With the appointment of Kelsey Robin- 
son of Menlo Park, Calif., to the job of 
“dishwasher”? at Murray Grove for the 
1938 season, and appointments from five 
other states, the staff at Murray Grove 
this year literally comes from Universalists 
from coast to coast! 

Kelsey, the son of Elmo A. Robinson, 
now of State Teachers’ College, San Jose; 
Calif., is just seventeen, and eager to 
make his first trip East to see our grand, 
old, unattractive cities, the towers of 
New York, relatives, and especially Mur- 
ray Grove. He knows that he has been 
preceded by a series of young fellows from 
high school or college, and that there is a 
lot of fun as well as hard work, but he is 
anxious to meet folks and to see things, 
and July will see him hitch-hiking where 
he can, and riding where he cannot, on a 
novel pilgrimage to the Murray Grove 
Shrine. 

Of his own brief career, Kelsey writes: 
“It has been limited and not very marked. 
I might even say that it will begin next 
summer!” 

In spite of his reticence we have dis- 
covered that Kelsey, now in his third 
year of high school, has been several times 
previously employed. Several years ago 
his dad sent him to a summer camp near 
Cobb, in Lake County, California, and it 
wasn’t long before Kelsey was making him- 
self useful enough to John Binkley, the 
proprietor of the ranch (they call them 
ranches out west) so that he was put on the 
payroll instead of the guest list. What did 
he do? Much what he will be called upon 
to do at Murray Grove—helped in the 
kitchen, helped drive the truck, did odd 
jobs. 

In 1937 over a period of several months 
he held down a man-sized job as “ratchet- 
man” in a saw mill, in Lake County. 

The money he earns at Murray Grove 
will help finance his trip East, and there 
are lots of relatives and friends to be 
visited on the route across country. He 
is anxious to see some of our eastern 
churches, and to meet those who come to 
Murray Grove. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 


oe * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Fifteen hundred copies of The Ferry 
Beacher were mailed out June 11. Extra 
copies can be secured from the secretary 
of the F. B. P. A., 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Mrs. Kenneth Hall of Leominster, 
Mass., will be on the faculty of the Nature 
Institute July 23 to August 6. Mrs. Hall 
has been a leader in nature study work 
among the Camp Fire Girls in Massa- 
chusetts, teaching them about trees, 
flowers, birds, ete. During a short period 
each day of the institute Rev. Stanley 
Manning will read inspiring bits of nature 
poetry. One feature of the program will 


be the building up of a Ferry Beach mu- 
seum. Watch for further announcements 
about this unusual type of vacation pro- 
gram. 

Fire broke out in the grove recently at 
the corner of Cathedral Path and the 
King’s Highway. Fortunately an east 
wind drove the devouring flames away 
from the main section of the grove. Ap- 
parently the fire started at a place where 
trespassers drive in from the state road. 
This summer several men will work in the 
grove clearing out the undergrowth, which 
is not only a fire menace but also detracts 
from the appearance of this beautiful spot. 

One dozen piazza rockers have been pur- 
chased for Underwood and Rowland with 
money raised by Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
last season, when he entertained a big 
audience with his lecture on “Hunting Big 
Game with a Fountain Pen.’ 

A Ferry Beach night at Fitchburg on 
June 9 was featured by a supper, the il- 
lustrated lecture by Secretary Needham, 
and a one-act comedy. Several score 
people attended this affair for the raising 
of funds to send delegates to Ferry Beach. 

Mrs. Eloise Wellington of Melrose, Bar- 
bara Shinn and Warren Guild of Arlington 
helped to address envelopes for The Ferry 
Beacher. 

Henry and Dorothy MacDonald Harri- 
son have moved from Everett to 119 
Florence Avenue, Arlington Heights, Mass. 

* So 


CAMP BENSON OPEN-AIR SERVICE 


The twelfth annual open-air service 
of the Universalist churches of Central 
Maine is to be held Sunday, June 26, 
at 11 a. m., daylight time, at Camp Ben- 
son on Newport Lake, on the Newport- 
Dexter State Highway. The speaker 
will be Dr. John M. Ratcliff. This is Dr. 
Ratcliff’s first engagement in Maine since 
he became secretary of the General Con- 
vention. This makes this service of genu- 
ine interest to the churches-and Universal- 
ists of Maine. Every one is invited. 

The Guilford, Sangerville, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Exeter, Dexter and Pittsfield Uni- 
versalist churches unite in conducting this 
service. Many Universalists from far and 
near attend. It is one of the outstanding 
Universalist services of the year in the 
Pine Tree State. 

Milo G. Folsom. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST WINS UNITARIAN 
PRIZE 


Elizabeth Manning, a teacher in the 
Malden Universalist church school, won 
the first prize of thirty dollars in the 
annual essay contest sponsored by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. Miss 
Manning’s contribution was a one-act 
play entitled, ‘“Beyond One Glass.” 

At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society May 24 Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff was re-elected a director, and 
Robert F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., 
was also elected to serve in that capacity. 
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UNIVERSALISTS AND THE BIBLE 


ROM time to time we receive requests for in- 
formation as to Universalist belief about the 
Bible. Some questions we are able to answer 

privately. Others suggest that a public answer may 
render a service. 

The matter is important because a large number 
of people still think that religion stands or falls with 
their own particular theory of revelation. To them if 
a person does not believe that God wrote the Bible 
in some supernatural way, that person cannot be a 
Christian, or even religious. Religion to them is all 
tied up with belief in an infallible book. The pity of it 
is that belief in an infallible book cannot continue 
long, and therefore when the belief changes they lose 
their religion. 

Universalists as a whole study the Bible for the 
truth and the beauty in it, and not because it is an in- 
fallible book. 

Paul wrote the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, and it is so moving a bit of literature that it is 
called the ‘““Hymn of Love,’ and many people carry 
the words in their memories. But Paul also wrote that 
women should not cut their hair and not go uncovered 
in meeting, and he gave as his reason that the man is 
a representative of God and the woman is a repre- 
sentative of man. Man as a type of the divine can 
stand uncovered in the presence of God, but woman as 
a representative merely of our human race should be 
veiled in the presence of the glory of God. It is a bit 
of literature to have some fun with, but that is all. 

Paul himself seemed to sense that he had not 
ended a controversy, because he said in substance: 
“Here is the rule—but if you intend to argue with me, 
then I wash my hands of it all.” 

Now all this is human and it is interesting. It 
throws light on the past. It makes great figures 
of history live and breathe again. But the writings of 
Paul have exactly the divine sanction that the writings 
of Hosea Ballou had—the sanction of truth—and 
only to the extent that any writings contain truth and 
beauty and goodness can they be said to be divine. 

Universalists do not go to the Bible to find sen- 
tences to bolster up their beliefs, but they go to the 
Bible to see what they can learn through its literature 
and its history. 

No Christian parents could ever have children if 
they took the advice of Paul. The world would have 
to be repopulated by non-Christians. 

But the Bible does much for us in telling us about 
God and in making us want to commune with Him. 


And it does much for us in making us realize that the 
entire race is one family, and that we ought to act 
like good members of the family. 

We ought to spend more time reading the Bible. 
We are not going to hell if we do not, any more than 
we are going to hell if we do not read Samuel Johnson, 
or Lord Macaulay, or Samuel McChord Crothers. 
But we may miss too much if we do not read our 
greatest literature. And we may go stale in church 
matters if we do not revivify our best attitudes by 
Bible reading. It is profitable to read the Bible, but it 
is not commanded by a watchful God in any way in 
which He is not commanding continually the highest 
and best. 


A CHURCH PROGRAM MANUAL 


ATHER dangerous business this attempting to 
put out programs for independent Christian 
churches, but the Promotional Committee of 

the Council of Executives has done far better than we 
had any idea that they could. Think of what a 
hodge-podge of minds that promotional committee is 
—Lalone, chairman, Alice Taylor, Emmons, Kapp, 
Gardner, Ratcliff. Such people, so different in train- 
ing and gifts, could easily paralyze each other. Even 
ordinary committees of three do better work with 
one member dead and a second in Europe, but these 
people all went to meetings. By hook or crook or 
accident, or possibly by conference, compromise and a 
display of the ability they possess, they have pro- 
duced a booklet to be sold for three cents, and there- 
fore available for churches without much money. 
It might be surprising to some folks to discover that a 
church can profit by a program. 

This booklet deals with four subjects: “What to 
Do before Church Closes,” “What to Do in the 
Summer,” “What to Do When Church Opens,” and 
“What to Do Through the Church Year 

The booklet is well written, the suggestions are 
practical, and churches all over the country ought to 
study it. 

It is an inspiring thing to see in the pages of this 
booklet what a power for good religious education can 
become—what local churches can do in lifting the 
standards of spiritual culture in their communities. 

A list of helpful books is appended, with prices. 

Whether the special plans outlined fit our needs or 
not, the booklet is bound to do good in inducing a few 
people at least to test the value of planning in advance 
for the work of the church year. 
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HOW CAN THE CHURCH WIN AND 
INFLUENCE? 


HE question which Advance put to its readers 
is “How Can the Church Win Friends and 
Influence People?”’ And for the best answers 

the paper gave prizes of $25, $15 and $10. 

A good point was made by the first of the essays 
published when it declared that the church is limited 
by its nature in making friends. It cannot go out 
after people in a cheap or unworthy way. The meth- 
ods that this one writer recommended are as fol- 
lows: 

“Make its worship more effective. Clarify its 
theology. Practice the righteousness that it preaches 
in its own institutional life. Defend the under- 
privileged.” 

The writer defended each of these theses in an 
essay of three hundred words. Obviously it is the 
product of a trained mind well acquainted with 
churches. For example, on practicing in its own in- 
stitutional life the righteousness that it preaches, the 
contestant wrote: 

“Friends will be won by practical demonstrations 
of brotherhood. Make love a reality between the de- 
nominations. Carry the gospel of service to the whole 
of this sadly divided world. Bea living demonstration 
of the unity of mankind. Be just in the treatment of 
church employees, janitors and secretaries. Refuse 
to allow the inequalities of the economic order to be 
reflected in ministers’ salaries.”’ 

A writer who started out badly with the church 
as “‘the salesman of Jesus’ Gospel,’”’ ended up nobly 
with a picture of the church “‘as agreeable to strangers 
as the man in the gas office,” “as hospitable as the 
hotel clerk,’ ready to answer every cry for help, and 
as glad to welcome the poor man as the banker. “If 
it deems itself a public utility and not a closed cor- 
porate club’’ sums up this writer’s position. Too many 
think of the church as something that is theirs and 
theirs alone. 

Another writer emphasizes proclamation of an 
unshakable faith as the best way to win friends. He 
declares: 

Before the church can really win the unchurched 
it must dispel the following profound misconceptions of 
religion: that Christianity is identical with the Golden 
Rule; that, accordingly, when the good works of charity, 
healing, and education, once carried on exclusively by 
the church, were delegated to secular agencies, the 
church was bereft of its only unique function; that the 
infinitely vast and complex universe revealed by science 
exhibits no essential or reasonable sphere for a personal 
God, prayer, or immortality. 

These deplorable misapprehensions have been 
neither prevented nor clarified by the church for the 
tragic reason that so often its own faith has been under- 
mined, its own power grounded, its own vitality dis- 
sipated, by a similar identification of religion with ethics, 

a like uncertainty of function, a comparable neglect of 

scientific fact and method. The basic need of our time 

is a spiritual renaissance within the church! 

Too many of us have over-socialized the Gospel, 
over-liberalized theology, under-estimated the spiritual 
significance of modern science. Consequently the 
church has lost much of its power to interpret God in 
terms which men can today understand and accept, 
has lost its clear sense of sole and awful responsibility for 


bringing men and God together, and, oftentimes has 
lost its living contact with God Himself! 


The winning essay was by Mrs. John M. Trout of 
Sandwich. A postal card vote by readers of Advance 
decided the matter. Women also won the second 
and third prizes. Mrs. Trout’s essay follows: 


The church can win friends and influence people 
when it convinces men that it has something they need. 
Whatever its faults, the church of a generation ago be- 
lieved that it had a gospel to preach, and for that one 
purpose it existed. 

The church must never forget, nor allow men to for- 
get, that its own mission is to teach a way of life. Or- 
ganizations, forms of worship, are but means to this end. 
That way of life is the Golden Rule of Christ, which all 
men everywhere can unreservedly accept. Creeds, de- 
nominational loyalties, revered traditions, only have 
place as they help forward the realization of this ideal. 
Educational projects and social activities should ever 
have to meet the test, ““Do these help men better to live 
according to the law of Christ?” 

Again, the church must be absolutely sincere in its: 
effort to exemplify this ideal in the management of its 
affairs, in its relation to the community, its dealings with 
men. The first requisite of those who serve in official 
capacity should be not power, nor influence, nor yet 
wealth, but an honest desire and sincere attempt to fol- 
low the Golden Rule in all the relations of life. 

What that involves today may be a far ery from 
the implications of fifty years ago. This necessitates a. 
constant readjustment of method, of expression and 
viewpoint. The basic principle is forever the same. 

To win often presupposes the power to attract. 
This requires an open mind and sensitiveness to chang- 
ing trends of thought and modes of life. But to confuse 
the means with the end, nay, even to forget the end in 
absorption with the means, spells ultimate failure. 

Only by insistence on its mission and its proved 
sincerity can the church hope to influence our world 


permanently. 
sk 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


RE our churches made up of reading people? 
Would it strengthen them if they should be- 
come reading churches? Is there anything 

that churches can do in this age of motor car, radio and 
movie to put reading back into its important place in 
the scheme of things? 

At least the Congregational-Christian Conference 
of New Hampshire is prepared to throw light on this 
subject. For eleven years this state-wide organization 
of independent churches has had “adventures in 
reading.”” During the past year 31,000 books were 
read by church members in the state as part of a con- 
test. Now these are not any books. There is a printed 
list prepared by a committee that was aided by the 
State Librarian. There are seven divisions of the list: 
“Devotional and Personal Religion,” “Religion, the 
Bible and the Church,” “Education and the Family,” 
“Social Relations,’”’ “World Friendship,” “Biography 
and General Literature,’ ‘Fiction,’ “Poetry and 
Drama.” 

Annually a state-wide contest of churches is held 
to see which church can report the largest number of 
readers, largest number of books read, largest number 
of men and largest number of young people in the 
contest. There are contest rules which provide that. 
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to qualify as a reader a person must read at least four 
books from four different groups. After the first four 
they may read from any group. To even things up 
for small churches four divisions according to size are 
established, and winners are announced in each 
division. 

We are struck by the breadth of view reflected in 
the book lists and by the steady increase in the number 
of people participating year by year. 

We are especially struck by the kind of church 
statesmanship revealed by the plan. The Rev. 
Robert G. Armstrong is the state superintendent who 
is leading in this movement. 

On the cover page of the book list we find these 
words of Edgar Frank quoted from ‘““Goshen’’— 

“Do not think my world is small 
Because you find me in a little village. 
I have my books, my pictures, my dreams, 
Enchantments that transcend Time and Space, 
I do not live in Goshen at all, 
I live in an unbounded universe 
With the great souls of all the ages 
For my companions.” 


* * 


THE DAYS OF JUNE 
OWELL did this much for us at least—he made us 
stop and think about how wonderful the days 
are in which we are living. 


What is so rare as a day in June! 
Then if ever come perfect days. 


For our part he could just as well have substi- 
tuted July or November for June, for we do not know 
a month that does not have perfect days. Of course 
high humidity takes off a bit of the bloom, or twenty 
below zero, but all the year through we have “rare” 
and lovely days. 

We need to be on the lookout for them and we 
ought to be able to recognize them in more than one 
pattern. 

Yet when all is said that can be said for December, 
we shall have to say that there is something special 
about the first flush of summer—about a season when 
the vegetation is so abundant as this season—about 
the warmth, the light, the color, the feeling, of June. 


* * 


A SAMPLE FROM MR. COGAN 


HE Rev. J. J. Cogan, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Peabody, Mass., after announcing in 
his church bulletin services in his church for 

the Sundays of the near future, goes on to say: 


My careless days are at hand. I can now sneak 
up on capitalism, technology, warfare, the papacy, 
the Absolute State, the American Constitution, and 
show them for what they are. As J. M. Barrie says: 
“The wickedness of this world is only known when we 
think of it much and look for it everywhere.”’ I shall 
yap at Democracies and Fascistocracies and carry a 
candid camera with never a smile, and, totally unin- 
hibited, I’ll have a fling at church hypocrites. By using 
long words that need folding twice before they can be put 
into a dress-suit case, I’ll obscurely impugn senators 
and bishops. As for preachers, they shall be treated 
coldly, silently, and with acute hostility. They are 
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pretentious highbrows, annoying simple Philistines. 
The doctors, lawyers, newspapers, Jews, Irish, In- 
dians, Negroes and women shall be consigned to the 
lowest circle in Dante’s Inferno. 


We shall publish “A Clergyman’s Deposition,” 
by the Rev. J. J. Cogan, in our next issue. It was 
read before the Peabody Ministers’ Association May 
17, and received with tremendous enthusiasm. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The past commander of the United Spanish War 
Veterans said some pointed things to fellow veterans 
who have been marching around Jersey City for Mayor 
Hague. ‘Shall we permit any public official,’ he 
asked, ‘“contemptuously to brush aside our Consti- 
tution as a mere scrap of paper?” 


Quintus Quiz, whose letters are one of the best 
features of The Christian Century, warns us not to let 
“egocentricity”’ steal upon us with the years. In 
other words, don’t lose fresh interest in the lives of 
friends in exclusive concentration upon what you have 
accomplished in your heyday. 


In Advance, a Chicago layman reports “the best 
attendance in years” at Sunday services of Congrega- 
tional churches. He adds: “One swallow does not 
make a summer and the reports coming to me may be 
exceptions, but certainly they have been somewhat 
striking.” 


How glibly some of the news commentators as- 
sure us that the League of Nations is absolutely dead 
at last, and ought to be. In our judgment, the League, 
about to be reorganized and changed, may be at the 
beginning of its greatest work. 


Of the seven main departments of the American 
Unitarian Association, five are headed by laymen. 
“The proper place for a good minister,’ remarked 
Doctor Eliot at the May meetings, “is in a parish 
church.” 


Thirty-eight Unitarians not members of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, during the past year served on departmental 
committees of the board. 


The new united “Methodist Church” is the largest 
Protestant denomination in the country, with nearly 
eight million adult members and 22,000 active and 
5,600 retired ministers. 


That disgust with our own meanness, that longing 
to be and to do better, what is it but the voice of 
God within the soul? 


“We hope to see Unitarianism in New England 
resurrected,” remarked one of the western leaders at 
the May meetings. 


We rejoice in every success of Chinese troops, not 
because we hate Japan, but because we hate militarism 
and love liberty. 
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The Abyss of Self 


Sheldon Christian 


OU know, when we speak of the ‘gates of Hell’— 
how many people stop to think what they are 
saying?” It was a Roman Catholic priest 

speaking. He, a rabbi, another Jew, a Methodist 
district superintendent, and myself were driving to an 
Inter-Racial Fellowship Meeting. “I asked a man 
once,” continued the priest in his soft, rich voice, 
‘what he thought the gates of Hell would have to be 
made of, not to be consumed sooner or later by 
fire.” 

The thought that the gates of Hell would have 
to be very durable indeed not to be consumed is not 
a new one to religious liberals; but it was an education 
in itself in inter-religious understanding to hear this 
fine priest speak in this frank fashion. ‘‘There are a 
lot of other expressions,” he continued, “‘that we use 
in just the same way. We don’t stop to realize, most 
of us, that these terms are just a way of speaking.” 

The confession on the part of this priest—speak- 
ing, of course, unofficially and not as the Church— 
that Hell is not a place, brings to our minds our own 
thoughts with regard to Heaven and Hell. We 
have often said that we do not believe in Hell as a 
place, but that we believe it to be a condition of the 
spirit. It is hard, however, for some of us to consider 
that Heaven, also, is not a place but a condition of 
the spirit. But otherwise, it would seem that, how- 
ever wicked one might be, there being no Hell as a 
place, the wicked must enter into Heaven with the 
good; for there would be no place else to go—unless, 
of course, one postulates Purgatory to help solve the 
problem; but this merely begs the ultimate question. 

Some people believe that the sensations and the 
limitations of Space and of Time hold only for our 
human bodies; but that when we make the transition 
into a spiritual state Time and Space no longer limit 
the activity of the soul. From many hints that come 
to us and have come to us from the saints and sages 
of all time, we may conclude that the soul, like God 
of whom it is a part, can seem to be everywhere at 
once. It is a matter of infinity of “reach” in con- 
sciousness, spatially. Further, it is believed also that 
the soul, when freed, either in life, under certain 
conditions, or in “death,” does not live in a Present, as 
we do, with a Future and a Past in our minds; but 
that the Future, as well as the Past, is to some extent 
fused in the Present of the soul. This would “kill’’ 
Time, so to speak; for Time exists for us only from the 
point of view of the Present looking forward to the 
Future, and back upon the Past. All of us recall mo- 
ments when we have fused Past, Present, and Future 
in reverie, and when Time ceased to exist for us. 
And these thoughts are very old. St. Augustine, in 
the fourth century, for that matter, wrote this all out 
in his “‘Confessions.”’ 

Next we are drawn to the conclusion that some- 
how, if Hell and Heaven are but conditions of the 
spirit, and not places as such; and that if, in the 
spiritual life, Time and Space somehow do not exist for 
us as we experience them in this present mode of life, 
both Heaven and Hell must be a state of consciousness 


in which there is a universality of “extensiveness’’ in 
experience, and yet completely centered in the conscious- 
ness of the soul rtself. This may seem pedantic, but if 
it can be properly comprehended, it gives us our an- 
swer to the questions we have as to the nature of the 
future life. Many people, of course, do not care to 
go into these seemingly speculative considerations. 
They say that whatever is to be, will be; that no one 
knows anything about the future life; and that if we 
take care of this life here and now, God will take care 
of the next. All this has a partial content of truth, 
but it is not the whole of the truth. The thought that 
we hold, or do not hold, about immortality, either 
gives us a perspective down the ages, or it denies that 
perspective to us; and if we have a perspective down 
the ages, that perspective must make a great dif- 
ference in the way we feel and act and live here and 
now. It is this perspective that makes a religion a 
religious matter. And it can give a unity to our living 
and our outlook on life which otherwise we can never 
have. 

Most of us think of life almost always in terms of 
something outside of ourselves. We think of a church 
as something standing on a corner of the street, to 
which we go on occasion. It is an objective thing. 
But the real church is not an objective thing. It is 
subjective; it is the Christian spirit of fellowship, and 
goodness, and love, and tolerance, and forgiveness, and 
kindness, and humility, all of which tend to bring us 
into a happy condition of the spirit which is Heaven 
within our hearts. Again, think of the automobile. 
We take the car and drive out into the country. We 
enjoy the places to which we go, the things we see, 
the pleasure, especially, of getting away from the 
routine things for which we are held personally re- 
sponsible. Yet, no matter what place we may go to, 
we do not really get away from our selves. Wemay go 
to other places, but we always take our selves there. 
Sometimes, of course, we may be so upset and un- 
happy that, no matter how long the drive, no matter 
how lovely the day and the place, we still carry that 
Hell of the spirit with us. Heaven and Hell are al- 
ways within our own hearts—we know that. 

If we realized this inwardness of Heaven and Hell 
more fully, we might be helped in our battle with 
worry. All of us worry at times. But the worry, we 
might well be reminded, takes place within our selves. 
Most worry, we must admit sooner or later, is a symp- 
tom of maladjustment, not a primary reality. Itisa 
symptom of lack of confidence in ourselves. If we 
were fully confident in ourselves, we should not worry. 
We should at least know that, whatever happened, 
we could still “stand” the shock of it. But we may 
reply that it is not about ourselves that we worry, 
nor ourselves that we lack confidence in. What we are 
worried about is what other people will do—or will 
fail to do. None the less, it is ourselves still, for it 
is still lack of confidence in ourselves if others do or 
do not do thus and so. Worry, moreover, is a sweet 
drug. It is an exaltation of our own sense of impor- 
tance, of our own problems, of our own pity for our own 
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selves. Yet worry, like most of our difficulties, can be 
slain—but only within the self. 

Henry-Frederic Amiel, in his “J ournal,’’ wrote 
under the date of April 21, 1855, that he had been 
reading a great deal—‘‘ethnography, comparative 
anatomy, cosmical systems. I have traversed the 
universe from the deepest depths of the empyrean to 
the peristaltic movements of the atoms in the elemen- 
tary cell. I have felt myself expanding in the in- 
finite, and enfranchised in spirit from the bounds of 
Time and Space, able to trace back the whole bound- 
less creation to a point without dimensions, and seeing 
the vast multitude of suns, of milky ways, of stars, and 
nebulae, all existent in the point. And on all sides,”’ 
he continued, “stretched mysteries, marvels, and 
prodigies, without limit, without number, and with- 
out end. I felt the unfathomable thought of which 
the universe is the symbol live and burn within me; 
I touched, proved, tasted, embraced, my nothingness 
—and my immensity. I kissed the hem of the gar- 
ments of God, and gave Him thanks for being Spirit 
and for being Life. Such moments are glimpses of 
the divine. They make one conscious of one’s im- 
mortality. They bring home to one that an eternity 
is not too much for the study of the thoughts and 
works of the Eternal; they awaken in us an adoring 
ecstasy and the ardent humility of love.” 

A month after this exalted religious experience, 
in which he sensed his oneness with God and all the 
minuteness and infinity of Creation, Amiel wrote of an 
illumination that followed—one that partook a bit 
of the terrible, because it was a plunge into the fearful 
Unknown of Being. ‘Every hurtful passion,” he be- 
gan, in noting it in the “Journal,” ‘draws us to it, 
as an abyss does, by a kind of vertigo (or dizziness). 
Feebleness of will brings about weakness of head, 
and the abyss, in spite of its horror, comes to fascinate 
us, as though it were a place of refuge. Terrible 
danger! For this abyss is within us. This gulf, open 
like the vast jaws of an infernal serpent bent on de- 
vouring us, is in the depth of our own being, and our 
liberty floats over this void, which is always seeking 
to swallow it up. . . . How deeply,” he continued, “I 
feel the profound and terrible poetry of all these primitive 
terrors from which have issued the various theogonies of 
the world; and how it all grows clear to me, and becomes 
a symbol of the one great unchanging Thought, the 
Thought of God about the universe! How present and 
sensible to my inner sense is the unity of everything! 
It seems to me that I am able to pierce to the sublime 
motive which, in all the infinite spheres of existence, 
and through all the modes of Space and Time, every 
created form reproduces and sings within the bond 
of an eternal harmony. From the infernal shades I 
feel myself mounting toward the regions of light; my 
flight across Chaos finds its rest in Paradise. Heaven, 
Hell, the world, are within us. Man is the great abyss 
_...? Do we understand these words in their true 
simplicity and profundity? Is not this the focal 
revelation of Universalism—yesterday, today, to- 
morrow? “Heaven, Hell, the world, are within us. 
Man is the great abyss.” 

This is to some of us a terrifying thought indeed. 
It leaves us feeling like frightened children in the dark, 
whose mother and father have fled, while all about is 
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unbroken stillness, provoking fear, and no telling 
what monster of the Limbo of the Mind may burst 
without warning upon us. But we are not left alone 
with this fearful illumination. We remember, in the 
seeming darkness, that we have a faith in God as a 
Holy, Merciful, Father-Spirit of Love. We strengthen 
ourselves with the reminder that, whatever the truth, 
known or unknown, we have a moral obligation to 
ourselves to face it; and with our faith that, if we face 
truth courageously, we know that it will prove to be 
good; and that, where we may not wholly understand, 
we must trust God for the rest. Here our faith comes 
to its true test. 

The Hindu sacred scriptures, rich in age-old ex- 
perience, tell us that “all that we are is the result of 
what we have thought: it is founded on our thoughts, 
it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the 
wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the car- 
riage.’ Then the scriptures express this positively: 
“All that we are is the result of what we have thought: 
it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts. Ifaman speaks or acts with a pure thought 
happiness follows him, like a shadow that never 
leaves him.” Again, the scriptures say: “The evil- 
doer suffers in this world, and he suffers in the next: 
he suffers in both. He suffers when he thinks of the 
evil he has done; he suffers more when going on the 
evil path.”” And positively: “The virtuous man is 
happy in this world, and he is happy in the next; he is 
happy in both. He is happy when he thinks of the 
good he has done; he is still more happy when going 
on the good path.’”’ (Upanishads: Dhammapada, I.) 

Amiel, in a passage written a year later than the 
previously noted passage, tells us of a further religious 
experience. In this further experience he tells how 
he came to realize something that many of us have 
already realized, though perhaps in not so vivid a 
way: that, “in all the chief matters of life, we are 
alone, and our true history is scarcely ever deciphered 
by others. The chief part of the drama (of our lives) 
is a monologue, rather than an intimate debate be- 
tween God, our conscience, and ourselves. Tears, 
griefs, depressions, disappointments, irritations, good 
and evil thoughts, decisions, uncertainties, delibera- 
tions—all these belong to our secret, and are almost 
all incommunicable and intransmissible, even when 
we try to speak of them, and even when we write them 
down. What is most precious in us,” he continues, 
“never shows itself, never finds an issue even in the 
closest intimacy. Only a part of it reaches our con- 
sciousness; it scarcely enters into action except in prayer, 
and is perhaps only perceived by God, for our past 
rapidly becomes strange to us. Our monad may be 
influenced by other monads; but none the less does it 
remain impenetrable to them in its essence; and we 
ourselves, when all is said, remain outside our own 
mystery. The center of our consciousness 1s Uncon- 
sciousness, as the kernel of the sun is dark.” And every- 
thing, Amiel continues, that we most strongly think 
of as being “‘us,’’ is only the most superficial part of 
our real selves after all. He has probed down through 
what he calls the “seven layers’ of “‘self’’ to the un- 
conscious. ‘I was then well-advised,” he says next, 
‘when, in my theory of the inner man, I placed at 
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the foundation of the self, after the seven spheres 
which the self contains had been successively disen- 
gaged, a lowest depth of darkness, the Abyss of the 
Unrevealed, the virtual pledge of an infinite future 
.... the pure subjectivity which is incapable of 
realizing itself in mind, conscience, or reason... .” 
Here in these words which are truly modern scripture, 
in this thought of the Abyss of the Self, we realize 
some intimation of God Himself, the Inscrutable 
Presence and Creative Power in all Life; and here, too, 
we touch upon the eternal riddle of being itself, and 
immortality. And this inner, mysterious self, this 
Divine Presence within human flesh, says Amiel, 
“scarcely enters into action except in prayer.” In 
this Abyss of Self, there is what might be called an 
‘Upper Room,”’ of which Charles Poole Cleaves writes: 


There is a little chamber kept for me 
By hands I see not, yet, unseeing, love, 
Where I may enter, still, alone and free. 


Its open windows look afar and near. 
It has the scent of field and piney grove. 
The sea’s low song drifts in with quiet cheer. 


Its walls are hung with gathered memories, 
Dear tokens of the scenes and souls I love, 
And trophies of remembered victories. 


Here the swung door all alien sound debars, 
And day is peace; and through the dome above 
Shine down by night the sympathetic stars. 


It is so sweet, familiar! Here I come 
From eager toil or fields where virtue strove 
When the heart needs the ministries of home. 


It is the little secret chamber, Prayer: 
Where the spent soul its unspent life may prove. 
God opens such for all men, everywhere! 


We Protestants have abandoned the practice of 
prayer, and have as a result lost from our lives the 
effects of its spiritual alchemy within us. But if we 
indulged our souls habitually in its practice—not the 
forms so much as the act of communion—it would be- 
come clearer to us how it is that Heaven, Hell, the 
world, are truly within us; and how it is, indeed, that, 
in this Abyss of Self, Man the temporal, and God the 
Eternal, are met, and are One. 


The Enduring Significance of Emerson’s Divinity 


School Address --- I 


John Haynes Holmes 


MERSON’S reading shows the native instinct 
of his spirit—the lore of the Hindus, the poetry 
of the Persians, the so-called sacred books of 

oriental religions, the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome, the curious geographical and astronomical 
works of the ancients, the philosophies of Plato and the 
neo-Platonists, the speculations of Plotinus and the 
Christian mystics, the writings of Kant and Schelling, 
the new idealistic literature of Germany glorified 
by such names as Herder, Richter, Schleiermacher, 
Schiller, Goethe, and the derivative literature of the 
English school as represented by Coleridge and Car- 
lyle. Emerson was disturbed by no irrationality. 
The testimony of the inner spirit, though it be as re- 
mote as Meister Eckhart or as unstable as Swedenborg, 
stirred his sympathy and captured his imagination. 
He wanted “the deep books,”’ as he called them, and 
sought primarily for sincerity. 

For Emerson believed in the soul as the fount of 
all knowledge and the source of all wisdom. There 
was no inspiration apart from the soul, no revelation 
not read upon its living pages. And by the soul 
Emerson meant not merely the saints and seers em- 
balmed in tradition and sanctified by faith. He meant 
the new-born soul, alive today upon this earth, in- 
stinct with the divine mystery of the Whole. This 
soul is as near to God, Emerson contended, as any 
savior of an ancient day. It may find God and reveal 
God as truly as Jesus found and revealed him in his 
time, and for our time more immediately and truly. 
The soul must ever begin over again the work of re- 
ligion. It must write its own Bible, conceive its own 
Savior, build its own Church, and enact its own laws. 
For the soul is God, or at least is in God as a part of his 


divine reality. Emerson was never very clear, per- 
haps, as to where God ended and the soul began. 
There was reason for the dreadful charge—if it was so 
dreadful!—that Emerson was a pantheist. He was 
no theologian of the Aquinas, or even the Pauline, 
type. He simply saw in man the divinest thing in the 
world. God was undoubtedly more than man—the 
oversoul that brooded upon the race as the firmament 
of heaven upon the sea! But it is in man, as in nature 
also, that we find God, and can commune with God. 
Religion therefore is no ancient thing of mysterious 
origin and miraculous validity. It is nothing old, or 
traditional, or handed down—a relic to be attested by 
musty documents and questionable records. Like 
each new summer in the earth, religion is born anew 
in each new soul, as fresh as the morning, as lovely 
as the rose, as authoritative as a sunset or a moun- 
tain. Why look elsewhere for what is in ourselves? 
Bibles, saviors, holy lands and sacred altars, these are 
all superstitions and myths, the impedimenta of de- 
caying Churches and dying faiths. If religion is 
to survive, it must be born again today, within our- 
selves. For we are the custodians of the spirit, and 
all the witnesses God has. 

Now, the Unitarians had never seen this. Or, if 
they had seen it, had never followed the gleam. With 
superb resoluteness and courage they had trod the 
firm highroad of reason, along which moved the pon- 
derous procession of philosophical and theological 
progress, but they had never escaped to the mountain 
peaks. Thus had they not seen the panorama of the 
Whole—least of all felt the ecstasy of transcendental 
vision. For all their moral principle and sound ideal- 
ism, the Unitarians were still bound to doctrine, while 
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Emerson was already free in spirit. It was in this sense 
that the man who wrote and spoke the Divinity 
School Address pointed the path to liberation, which 
many a young and ardent soul was panting to follow. 
Of course, Emerson did not all at once, nor single- 
handed, bring freedom to these Unitarians who had 
valiantly sought but never really found it. Parker 
and many another must strike their blows upon the 
chains which still bound this New England group of 
pioneers. But Emerson’s was the divine touch. His 
utterance at the Harvard Divinity School was the 
magic password. In an instant, dogmas dropped 
away, miracles vanished into the realm of myth and 
legend, Jesus was dethroned from his place as the 
Divine Savior, to take his greater place as the supreme 
master of the human spirit. Controversy stayed the 
work of liberation. Its very fury, as conducted by 
men like Andrews Norton, showed how complete 
and instant was the recognition of the sweeping 
character of Emerson’s thought. In due course the 
thunders and lightnings of the storm shifted from 
Concord and even Cambridge to Boston. Jovian 
shafts were now aimed at the devoted head of Theo- 
dore Parker, who stood for years at the very center 
of the blast. Emerson tended more and more, as 
time passed, to become not a focal point of attack, 
but rather an atmosphere of light which men could 
not dissipate and therefore had to abide. What he 
had said that night at the Divinity School he took 
out on to public lecture platforms in Massachusetts, 
New England, New York, and the Middle West. 
Discourses first spoken, then written and published 
as essays, were absorbed by all the best minds of the 
time, and transformed the thinking of a generation. 
Long before Emerson was done, or the young oracle 
had been changed into the aged seer, the Unitarians 
had become transcendentalized—if I may invent 
a word!—and thereupon the leaders of the free spirit 
in America. Francis G. Peabody—of blessed memory! 
—used to insist, in a day when rationalism was find- 
ing its way back into Unitarianism as a predominat- 
ing characteristic of new scientific and philosophical 
interest, that Unitarians were properly not rational- 
ists at all but mystics. He cited as his evidence the 
founts of poetry that welled up from the New England 
school of authors which was predominantly Unitarian, 
the prayers that poured from the hearts of Parker and 
Martineau, the hymns of Samuel Longfellow and 
Samuel Johnson, of Hosmer, and Gannett, and Chad- 
wick, which represent the supreme contribution of 
America to the hymnology of the Christian world. 
Here were the marks of a mysticism as genuine as 
anything that Christianity has known since the Quak- 
ers of George Fox, and its fountainhead was Emerson. 
From the Divinity School Address, as from a moun- 
tain spring, flowed the living water that quickened 
mere thought into “eternal life.” 

But there was no confining this stream to Uni- 
tarianism. It could not, and indeed should not, be 
captured in any well in any man’s backyard, nor yet 
in a cistern for the storage of waters for the use of 
any single community. It must flow freely, like a 
coursing river that bathes a landscape and gives multi- 
tudes to drink. The influence of Emerson, in other 
words, spread far beyond the bounds of the sect in 


which he had been born and reared. It entered the 
whole body of Protestantism in America—first in 
New England, then in the Middle States and the 
Middle West, where Emerson lectured, more slowly 
in portions of the country where the prophet was not 
seen. “It is attested,’ writes Edwin D. Mead, in 
his “The Influence of Emerson,’ “by the greater 
liberality in every church in the land that stands 
on the line of railroad.” 


Emerson’s Unrecorded Influence 


I have been trying to find out, with some preci- 
sion and on the basis of an authority which I can not 
claim, the nature of this wider Emersonian influence, 
and how it proceeded. I have in recent weeks been 
consulting book after book on religion in this country, 
history after history of American Christianity, but 
with no satisfactory results. Emerson is, of course, 
always mentioned in these works, but is invariably 
pocketed with the Unitarian group of preachers on 
the one hand and the Transcendental group of philos- 
ophers on the other, as though there were no contact 
between these groups and the larger Protestant world. 
It is never suggested that in the Divinity School Ad- 
dress was born a spirit of life destined to quicken and 
transform the whole character of religious thought 
upon this continent. Yet it is impossible to explain 
this thought, as it developed through the nineteenth 
and into the twentieth centuries, without seeing 
Emerson at its heart. Horace Bushnell was techni- 
cally no Transcendentalist, but as the leaves of a 
budding tree feed on the atmosphere of a fresh spring 
morning, so Bushnell’s doctrines drank in their sub- 
stance from the Emersonian teachings. Henry Ward 
Beecher was separated in thought and spirit from his 
father, Lyman, by the span of what seems to be not 
a generation but an eon, and nothing leaps that span 
but the rainbow bridge of Emerson’s celestial spirit. 
Phillips Brooks, brought up in a Boston seething 
with the Emerson and Parker ferment, “never showed 
signs that he was led their way,” says Bishop Law- 
rence in his biography of his great predecessor. But 
the spirit of Brooks, the immediacy of his experience 
of God, and his exaltation of the life of man as even 
now divine, were unconsciously, if not consciously, 
the fruit sprung from seed scattered on every wind 
by Emerson. I find it significant that, in the one 
college which was their Alma Mater, of which they 
were for years twin luminaries, there should stand on 
one side of the yard Brooks House, and on the other 
side Emerson Hall, as abiding symbols of the kinship 
of these two radiant souls. 

The far-flung influence of Emerson through the 
whole body of American religious thought is greater 
far than any historian has shown. Here is a thesis 
subject for some ambitious and not unimaginative 
candidate for the Ph. D. degree! It is best indi- 
cated, perhaps, by the overflow of this influence 
into certain cults and creeds, apart from the main 
line of the traditional Christian movement, which 
constitute perhaps the characteristic contribution 
of America to the modern religious world. It is 
as though the established Churches, like parched 
and long-dried soil, had been unable to absorb quickly 
enough the spreading tides of the Emersonian spirit, 
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and thus had allowed these precious waters to escape 
into untrodden areas of life. These cults, of which I 
speak, are frequently superficial, even illiterate, and 
invariably sentimental. They represent a dilution 
of the Transcendental ideal which would shock the 
profound Bronson Alcott if not the more placid 
Emerson himself. But the pure essence of Emerson, 
however much diluted, even tainted, is in -these 
movements, and, in an age when so many of our 
churches, both liberal and orthodox, are empty, it is 
something to think about to see multitudes of men 
and women sweeping into Christian Science, New 
Thought, Unity, and other crowded shrines, and 
there finding what is to them the water of life. I 
cannot believe that these cults would ever have ap- 
peared, had the Protestant Churches transmitted ade- 
quately in light and power the enormous spiritual 
energy generated by Emerson in the Concord study 
and the Divinity School Chapel. 

But Emerson was not merely a religious influence 
either in Unitarianism or in the wider ranges of Chris- 
tianity. He was an American influence in the secular 
as well as in the sacred sense of that word. By this I 
mean that Emerson was the first teacher to reveal 
America to herself by disclosing the soul of that de- 
mocracy which is her life. 


Our Early Secular Thought 


It is not often remembered how purely political, 
even legal, was the thought which led to the rise of 
American civilization. Not only the controversies 
but the ideals which precipitated the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War were concerned with questions of 
taxation, representation, local governmental autonomy, 
relations between king and subjects and between 
subjects and parliament. The immortal Declaration 
of Independence was a recitation of political disa- 
bilities and oppressions, and the righteousness of pub- 
lic revolt against them. The central principle of our 
new democracy, the self-evident truth that ‘all men 
are created equal,’ was in origin and character a con- 
cept of legal relationship. Equality meant equality 
before the law—an identity of interest in that social 
contract which was regarded as the basis of free so- 
ciety. There was no spiritual philosophy behind this 
idea of democracy, not a trace of mystical idealism, 
nothing that moved in the inner as contrasted with the 
outer lives of men. The characteristic figures in this 
period of early Americanism were the demagogic Sam 
Adams, who stirred up the mob against its rulers, the 
aristocratic George Washington, whose forte was 
action and not thought, the shrewd Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with his worldly wisdom and pragmatic lore, the 
statesmanlike Thomas Jefferson, who sought the 
emancipation of men from the tyranny of govern- 
ment, and the legalistically-minded James Madison, 
who wrote a document of government under which 
free men could live and a free nation grow. 

What was lacking in all this was a soul, and a 
teacher of the soul. What did democracy mean in the 
inner content of its life? What was the spiritual 
vindication of its social principle? Why were men 
equal? From what source did rights proceed? These 
were questions which demanded an answer, in terms 
of philosophy and religion, if democracy was to sur- 


vive. And theYanswer came only with Emerson, 
who, like the oracle at ancient Delphi, spoke of the 
gods and their destinies for men. What Emerson did 
was to penetrate these outward phenomena of laws 
and constitutions, social contracts and free govern- 
ments, and reach to the inner core of reality. He 
saw in the citizen the man, and in the man the soul 
which linked him with the divine. This soul, like the 
oversoul from which it sprang, and of which it was a 
part, was a universal and not a special possession. It 
was an endowment of human nature itself, and there- 
fore a quality of men—men of every race and na- 
tionality, of every class and clan. Each individual 
had within him the spirit of the Whole, and thus, 
apart from his inevitable limitations, was the Whole. 
It was this which gave to the single person rights, 
crowned this person with liberty, conferred upon 
him authority to control his own life and, in con- 
sultation and co-operation with other men, the life 
of society. It was this also which set each man apart 
as himself the source of truth, a “new-born bard of the 
Holy Ghost.’ What this meant to the individual 
was shown by Emerson in many an early essay, of 
which “Self-Reliance” is the most famous; what it 
meant to the world of scholarship and learning was 
disclosed in the Phi Beta Kappa oration of 1837; 
what it meant to religion was revealed in the Divinity 
School Address of 1838. What it meant to democracy, 
to America, to the history of society and the destiny 
of man, became the burden of utterances and writ- 
ings through the years which now, as the collected 
works of Emerson, constitute a Bible of this new 
republic. 

It would be interesting to trace the course of 
Emerson’s thought as it penetrated and interpene- 
trated the life of America. But one can no more do 
this than one can follow the reverberations of a voice 
as it speaks into the air. We know that this thought 
became a living influence in the career of Lincoln. 
There is documentary evidence that the Transcenden- 
tal idea reached the mind of the Illinois lawyer through 
the sermons and speeches of Theodore Parker. But 
was there not a more direct contact? What lies be- 
hind the statement of William E. Barton, in his 
biography of Lincoln, that “Springfield (Illnois) was 
not without intellectual stimulus. ... It was the 
period of the Lyceum lecture. ... Ralph Waldo 
Emerson used to lecture in Springfield on his western 
trips’? Is it not certain that Lincoln heard Emerson, 
and drank in the flow of his spirit? More direct and 
evident is the influence of Emerson on Walt Whitman, 
the poet laureate of our democracy. It was no acci- 
dent that Emerson hailed the first edition of the 
“Leaves of Grass,’’ wherein he saw the lineaments of 
his own inner countenance. How could one miss the 
Emersonian undertones and overtones in the raptures 
of this rude but inspired bard? 


You shall possess the good of the earth and the sun, 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, 
nor look through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on 
the specters in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take 
things from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from your 
self, 
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The inspiration of such passages is unmistakable. 
The inspiration of the American idealism which they 
express is similarly unmistakable. Emerson is the 
oracle! He taught us of ourselves, explained our- 
selves—revealed the secret of our life we had not 
known. When the young man stood that July night 
in the Divinity School Chapel, he was addressing a 
small group of theologians, young and old; but his 
voice reached to multitudes who caught its echoes, 
and recognized its music as the song of their own 
hearts. 
No Final Word 


Thus, for Unitarians, for the wider circle of 
Christianity, and for our whole American society, was 
Emerson the philosopher and prophet—the seer who 
caught for us 


_... that serene and blessed mood 
In which . . . . we see into the life of things. 


That Emerson spoke any final word is not to be 
imagined. He was a man of his time, who would be 
strangely confused and baffled by our time. Thus, in 
this later age, we have encountered difficulties in de- 
mocracy he never saw. We have become entangled 
in complexities of human nature he never uncovered. 
We are developing plans of society at the expense of 
the individual he would not have approved. The 
events of a century have wrought evils and terrors, 
and precipitated vast disasters, which shake to its 
foundations the triumphant optimism which was the 
essence of his faith. At this moment, as though in 
defeatist reaction upon all that we have gained in a 
hundred years, we seem to be swinging back, in fron- 
tal retreat, to ground once occupied but we had 
thought long since abandoned. Thus, in Unitarianism 
I seem to detect a faltering faith in that mystic vision 
which Emerson imparted, and a return to that barren 
rationalism which leads in our time to desert ways as 
sterile in their radicalism as the old ways were sterile 
in their orthodoxy. In contemporary Protestantism 
what do we see so significant as the recrudescence of 
Calvinism, with its despair of human nature, and its 
fatalistic dogma that the soul is as incompetent as it 
is unworthy to achieve its own salvation? As for 
democracy, this new society of free men which was to 
subdue the world, is it not everywhere yielding under 
the impact not so much of attack without as of col- 
lapse within? For behind the dictator who usurps 
the rule of the people, the barbarism which is engulf- 
ing civilization, there lies that loss of confidence in 
the single man apart from the mass, or horde, of men 
which seems now, as in savage days, to be the center of 
social integration. Spiritually, that is, as well as 
politically and economically, our world is retreating, 
which means that there no longer burns upon the altar 
of life that quickening fire which Emerson saw in his 
day was “smoldering, nigh-quenched,’’ and which 
straightway he fed with the fresh fuel of his spirit! 
Today we need Emerson again—a profounder 
Emerson, a sterner Emerson, but still Emerson! 
Unitarians need him—to be taught anew that no arid 
reliance upon man can be fruitful of religion which 
does not see in man the divine in the human, and thus 
the sure evidence of God. Christians need him— 
that they may learn anew that man is not incorrigibly 
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bad but aspiringly good, and that not what man*is 
but what he strives to be is the prophecy of the soul’s 
victory over time and fate. The world needs him— 
that in America and Europe, on every continent and 
island of the sea, it may be known that no rule of one 
man or many men, in the totalitarian or in the demo- 
cratic state, can vindicate itself and thus survive, 
which does not seek, through whatever organization 
of the social whole, the release and enrichment of 
personality. What would it not mean to this despair- 
ing age if another voice were to speak a second Di- 
vinity School Address! Like clear, pure mountain 
air blowing through the fetid atmosphere of some 
charnel house, like the light of rosy morning dawning 
upon the darkness of a night of fear, like the eall of 
silver trumpets in the ears of dying men, would sound 
again the words: “There are resources in us on which 
we have not drawn. Faith makes us, and not we it. 
_... Let the breath of new life be breathed by you 
through the (systems of earth.) If you are alive, you 
shall find they shall become plastic and new. The 
remedy to their deformity is, first, soul, and second, 
soul, and evermore, soul.” 

If I were to name the characteristic thinker of 
our time, it would be Oswald Spengler, author of that 
stupendous masterpiece, ““The Decline of the West.” 
In this work Spengler presents a fatalistic theory of 
history. Civilizations rise only to fall. They tran- 
scribe predetermined cycles which, like the orbits of 
the stars, reach from darkness into darkness. Upon 
our civilization, as upon all others, rests the doom of 
dissolution. ‘Time does not suffer itself to be halted. 
The end is once more at hand. As for ourselves, says 
Spengler, “We have been born into this time and 
must bravely follow the path to the destined end. 
There is no other way. Our duty is to hold on to the 
last position, without hope, without rescue, like that 
Roman soldier whose bones were found in front of a 
door in Pompeii, who, during the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, died at his post because they forgot to relieve 
him. . . . The honorable end is the one thing that 
cannot be taken from a man.” 

In answer to this bleak surrender to destiny, I 
offer the challenge of Emerson, a prophet of our time 
as of his own. He also can wait, ‘can do without 
what is called success.’’ But he waits not to succumb 
to fate, but to seize and master it. For to Emerson, 
“existence (itself) is victory.’’ Therefore 


The sun set, but set not his hope: 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again. 
Sele Wk tie Le 
The Northern Baptists, holding their national convention 
at Milwaukee, have been receiving a familiar journalistic treat- 
ment. On the outskirts of their convention an irresponsible 
publicity-seeker, the Rev. J. Frank Norris of Texas, has been 
staging a one-man sideshow. But to judge by reports in a large 
part of the daily press, the Norris spectacle has been the main 
attraction and the actual convention the marginal affair. How 
long will it be before the newspapers get over this sort of journal- 
istic infantilism?—The Christian Century. 
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Doolittle Home Donation and Visitation Day 
A Decade of Universalist Service to the Aged Recalled 


EN eventful years of service to aged people were 
recalled at the exercises of the annual Doolittle 
Home donation day at Foxboro, Tuesday, June 

7. The program this year was given on the spacious 
lawn of the home. After luncheon Lester W. Nerney, 
chairman of the program committee, presented Dr. 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


Isaac V. Lobdell, president of the board of trustees. 
The Rev. Trueman J. Menadue of Franklin offered 
prayer. Dr. Lobdell spoke a word of greeting to the 
guests. Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden delivered a 
stirring address on “‘A Code for Great Living.’’ Music 
was provided by the Foxboro High School Orchestra 
and by Mrs. Shirley Rusler, soloist of the Foxboro 
Universalist church. 

Mrs. Beulah Edwards then told the inspiring 
story of the service rendered by the Home since she 
became its matron more than ten years ago. Mrs. 
Edwards spoke as follows: 


Life at Doolittle Home 


Looking back over ten years gives me the ma- 
terial to state a few facts about the Doolittle Home 
from the time of my coming to the Home as its 
matron. I came on November 1, 1927, and well I 
remember the day. It was very bright and sunny and 
the temperature equaled the hottest day in summer, 
well up toward the 90 degree mark. Dr. Conklin 
had preceded me to Foxboro (we lived near neighbors 
in Canton) and met me at the Home with his genial 
smile. After showing me to my room and introducing 
me to “‘the family,’’ he left me stranded in a foreign 
land and feeling very ignorant of the work before 
me. 

However, everything has turned out so much 
better than I anticipated. I can truthfully say that 
dear old Dr. Conklin was more wise than I, and I have 
been happy in my work here. 

When I took up the work there were eleven el- 
derly women in the family, a cook and a nurse. At 
the present time only two of the original family are 
with me, Mrs. Amanda Grant and Miss Eldora Simp- 
son. 


Strange to say, the first visitors to the Home, 
that I recall, were the Rev. I. V. Lobdell, Mrs. Lob- 
dell, Mrs. Blackford and other ladies, all from Attle- 
boro. This was November 19, 1927. They brought 
Thanksgiving donations from the Murray Church, 
canned goods, fruits and vegetables. Little did I 
think at that time that Dr. Lobdell was destined to be 
my “superior officer,” or I might have treated him 
with more profound respect. However, we get along 
fairly well together. 

The first staggering event I encountered was the 
regular monthly meeting of the board of trustees held 
at the Home. I hadn’t been informed until the last 
minute that I was expected to make a report—and 
what was I to say, having been here less than a month? 
Well, I got through that event after a fashion, but 
whether it was a success or not, I don’t know. But 
soon afterwards they discontinued having the matron 
make a monthly report, so you can draw your own 
conclusions. 

Then came Thanksgiving and Christmas cele- 
brations, both happy events. A few days before 
Thanksgiving a group of ladies from Grace Church in 
Franklin appeared and brought gift baskets of fruits 
and confections for each member of the family, and 
this proved to be an annual event. They have never 
forgotten us, although for these last two or three years 
we have been given ice-cream and cakes for our 
Thanksgiving supper instead of the baskets. 

At Christmas I had another glad surprise. For 
the ladies of the Mission Circle from the North Attle- 
boro church called and left us the prettiest and most 
mysterious packages for our tree. This, too, proved 
to be an annual event, and we do have just the nicest 
times opening up those boxes and bundles. 

In January, the fourth Wednesday, the annual 
board meeting was held, and again a report from me 
was expected. Having been here but three months 
of the year I had very little to report. Dr. Conklin, 
however, in his annual report helped out a whole lot 
and I cleared myself in that situation. The next 
three or four years were lived much the same as any 
ordinary family. We had our every-day life, good 
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times, and sicknesses, and some members were taken 
away by death. Just a natural life. 

Then began the talk of enlarging the Home. 
There were so many old people, both men and women, 
looking from the outside in, and wondering when they 
could find a shelter in our comfortable home. In the 
year 1930 the big drive for the enlargement of the 
Home was on. You all know how the drive was con- 
ducted, with the Rev. Charles Haney at the head, 
and how successful it was. Not only was enough 
money pledged to enlarge the Home, but also enough 
to pay for the sun-parlor and dining-room furnishings 
and draperies, etc. 

There was only one sad feature to mar our suc- 
cess and happiness, the passing away of our beloved 
Dr. Conklin, on May 27 of that year, just as the drive 
was completed. He died happy in the thought that 
his dream had been realized, that the new home would 
be built. 

Our old home was very homey and comfortable 
and we loved it, and still refer to the life there many 
times. 

The following January at the annual meeting of 
the board Dr. Arthur W. Grose was elected the new 
president, to take the place of the late Dr. Conklin, 
and under his guidance the new home was built. 

June 2, 1931, Donation Day, the ground was 
broken to begin the enlargement. Cornelius A. Parker, 
a man well known to you all, turned the first sod for 
the laying of the foundation of this splendid, modern 
home. 
Then followed busy and trying days. At first it 
was thought we could occupy the house and still have 
the remodeling proceed. It took only a few days, how- 
ever, to decide our fate and to see it was an utter im- 
possibility for us to do that. For with the hammering 
and pounding, and the big excavator digging out the 
basement, etc., right under us, it was maddening, and 
so we had to make a hurried exit to a vacant house 
across the street. That, too, is a day deeply impressed 
on my mind, for it was one of the hottest days in J uly, 
the date the 6th. 

How we endured living in such close quarters for 
seven months, I fail to remember. But we did exist, 
and, strange to relate, we were all remarkably well. 
All our cooking, except our Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas turkeys, was done on a small two-burner gas 


The Workshop 


4 
stove. We had the usual good meals and all were 
served on time. 

In January, 1932, the Home was so nearly com- 
pleted that it was decided to hold the annual meeting 
there. The furnishings were notable by their ab- 
sence. The rugs had been laid in the big living-room 
and a few pieces of very vivid blue furniture were in 
evidence. I heard one woman remark: “What did 
they use that awful blue for?” But since it has been 
toned down with the use of other colored pieces and 
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the mulberry over-drapes everyone refers to the room 
as ‘‘very handsome,” and we are proud to show it. 

It was decided at that meeting that a few of us 
might move in, as two or three of the residents were 
being lodged elsewhere. 

I, with three others, moved over to our new home 
about the first of February. We slept at “16” but had 
to go over to the other house for all our meals. We 
four females did feel rather strange occupying so 
large a house after living in such close quarters, and 
we were all quite separated from each other in our 
sleeping quarters. About that time a snow-storm de- 
veloped, and I got “cold feet’ and thought, suppose a 
real storm came on and we were blocked in and couldn’t 
get out for our meals! I decided to make a break for 
liberty and if possible move the entire family into the 
new home. That Saturday night, the 5th or 6th of 
February, 1932, we all slept under the one roof, and 
were we glad? I'll say so! 

The next morning, Sunday, Mrs. Dana called up 
to inquire how I was getting along and “how was 
everybody.” I replied we were all just fine and that 
last night we all slept in the new home. She said: 
“What do you mean?” I said: “Just that. We are 
moved and all are living in our new home.” She 
said: ““Why, Mrs. Edwards, how did you ever do it?” 
To this day I have been unable to answer that ques- 
tion. It all seems like a dream. 

Again we all remained well and all meals were 
served on time as usual. 

In June of that year, the 2d, 1932, our beautiful 
Home was dedicated. Many of you recall that mem- 
orable occasion. How gloriously happy and proud 
we all were! 

With the enlargement of the Home we began to 
take in new residents. 
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George White was the first new member ad- 
mitted, March 5, 1932. In all nine were admitted 
that spring, making a capacity house. Since then two 
rooms on the third floor have been opened to resi- 
dents. The present family consists of eighteen women 
and four men, besides the four of the working staff. 
There are many on the waiting list, so when a va- 
cancy occurs that room is quickly filled. : 

When a resident who has been a member of the 
family for so long a time passes on to the fairer world 
we miss her sadly, but since death is as natural as 
life we have to submit to the inevitable and carry on 
as best we can. 

It may be of interest to know that since the 
Home was founded in 1915 you have cared for sixty 
people, and one of them has lived with us for nearly 
fourteen years. 

I should like to tell you of some of the pleasant 
gatherings we have had,.-but time and space pro- 
hibit. 

The neighboring churches with their young people 
have been most kind in coming to the Home and 


furnishing us an evening’s entertainment, and we 
truly appreciate their friendliness and hope they will 
keep on in their good deeds. 

One day, or I should say “days,’’ I must mention 
is the time of the meeting of the State Convention of 
the Universalist Churches held here in Foxboro, our 
own little church entertaining. 

And the day before those days when the old hat 
factory was burned! 

That day was a real thriller and we all enjoyed a 
worth while fire. 

During the Convention days we entertained four 
visitors from out of town as over-night guests. Then, 
too, I think everyone attending the Convention 
called at the Home, and paid their respects. Every- 
one praised the Home and all seemed delighted with 
all they saw. 

One thing more. This is your Home. You good 
Universalist people, you founded it. It is more than 
a worthy work to do, and you each must do your bit 
to support it and so make it a “living memorial” and 
let your light shine. 


A Challenge to Youth’ 


Ralph P. Boyd 


OU have undoubtedly observed that, during the 
construction of Tallapoosa Hall, where we are 
meeting today for the first time, underpinnings 

and props were used. As the work advanced and the 
hall neared completion the supports which had ful- 
filled their usefulness were taken away. Your grad- 
uation marks a stage in the construction of your 
structure where you too must carry on without cer- 
tain supports. Your teachers, figuratively speaking, 
have been the props and underpinnings which have 
held you up until your educational development was 
marked by a certain amount of academic knowledge 
and experience. Now you must stand and face life 
without their support. 

If you plan to get a job right away it will be a new 
experience to realize that your prospective employer 
will mentally place a price tag upon your services to 
him. To the man across the desk from you when you 
apply for work you are a “‘commodity with a market 
value.”” Because you are facing a world which has 
been seriously affected by an economic depression 
which has thrown millions upon the employment mar- 
ket, your prospective employer will demand more of 
you than he would have demanded of a high school 
graduate even a few years ago. You will be judged, 
and you alone! Educational qualifications will not be 
enough. There will be keen competition for every 
job. You must compete with older, wiser and more 
experienced heads than your own. You may think 
you have youth in your favor. So you have! But, 
too, with youth goes irresponsibility and lack of ex- 
perience. What about that? Your employer will 
look beneath the veneer of academic education and 
search for those qualities of character and personality 
which truly mark the perfect workman. Have you 


*Address at the fortieth Commencement of the Southern 
Industrial Institute, Camp Hill .Alabama. 


— college. 


developed them? If not, there is still ample time. 

This same condition exists if you are going on to 
college. I recall an address to my freshman class in 
By his opening words the speaker made us 
realize that we had reached a new status in life. He 
addressed us as “young men and young women” 
(heretofore it had been “‘boys and girls’). And from 
then on. he outlined what would be expected and de- 
manded of us as college students. ‘There will be no 
one here,” he said, “‘to tell you when to wear your 
rubbers as your mothers have always done. There will 
be no one to decide for you whether you will go to the 
movies instead of preparing work for the next day’s 
classes. Your social life will be largely what you make 
it. The friends you choose, the activities in which 
you indulge, the movements with which you identify 
yourselves—in short, the success or failure of your 
college life will from now on be your personal responsi- 
bility.””. The obvious conclusion was that we were 
now, to use that familiar phrase, ‘‘on our own.’’ What 
a sad situation it is that young people are not ad- 
monished constantly of this life of freedom and 
personal responsibility they must sooner or later 
enter. 

This is virtua ly the situation which confronts all 
of you from today on, no matter what your plans may 
be for the future—you are to a greater or lesser degree 
“on your own.” 

We who love you and attempt to understand your 
secret yearnings and who covet a happy and successful 
life for you, would give much to be able to give you 
the assurance that all will be well with you. We 
would so much like to make your most vital and 
momentous choices for you. What parent doesn’t 
desire to clear the way of dangers and pitfalls? But at 
best we can only point out a few of the many guide- 
posts which accumulated experience has constructed 
as positive signs pointing to success. Whether or not 
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you accept them and follow them is from now on your 
responsibility. You are now free. 

Experience is a hard and impartial teacher. 
Better a word of caution and restraint than a life of 
failure and regret. 

In the brief time allotted me I can only point in 
passing to a few positive signs. 

This universe in which we live functions in an 
orderly and systematic fashion because there are de- 
pendable laws, processes and forces. What chaos 
there would be if this were not true! If you throw a 
ball into the air it will fall back to the earth. We can 
depend upon the operation of the force of gravitation 
under normal conditions. We know beyond doubt 
that the sun will rise tomorrow morning. Man has 
regulated his life by this fact. We know beyond doubt 
that we can depend upon certain friends to stand by 
us through any and all circumstances. We surely 
can depend upon God to be at the heart of all things— 
sustaining, directing, propelling this universe towards 
certain great ends. 

In the fact of dependability rests the basis of our 
faith and trust. One of the fundamental yearnings of 
man is to be the object of faith and unhesitant belief. 
How blind he is when he fails to realize that he must 
first of all be dependable. 

When the issue of dependability arises I think im- 
mediately of a friend in college. He is a forceful 
example. If a man had ever been endowed with 
super-intelligence and brain power it was he. He was 
a likable fellow with a winning personality, and was at 
first extremely popular with the group. But after 
two years his popularity petered out. Why? Because 
of his utter lack of dependability. One could not rely 
on his being in class, keeping any set appointment, 
doing what he had said in good faith he would do, or 
in any way depend upon him. He failed his professors, 
he failed his friends, he failed his parents, who had 
sacrificed greatly to send him to college, he failed 
himself. Later, after being expelled from college, he 
could find only a menial task with which to make a 
livelihood. But only recently I have been told that 
he has even failed that. My heart goes out to him 
for such a wasted life. But my judgment is that he 
will fail life completely down to the very end if he does 
not read the handwriting on the wall and develop de- 
pendability. 

By all means develop dependability! Bea regular 
man on the job or in the class-room. Be a man of 
your word. I would say in passing (and this is more 
important than it may appear on the surface to be) if 
you have made an appointment with a certain per- 
son to be at a definite place at a definite time—be 
there! This fault of irresponsibility has been the 
stumbling block for many people who missed success 
because of it. Dame Fortune may knock only once. 
Don’t let your life be a constant round of closing doors 
that have opened and which you have not heeded. 
Develop dependability! 

Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, once said something to the effect that the 
greatest influence he was able to bring to bear on boys 
was to make them realize they had been the object of 
a great sacrifice. By so doing he felt he raised the 
boys’ estimate of their worth. 
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You young people have been the object of great 
sacrifices. Your parents have considered you all 
along worth their sacrifices. Humanitarians have 
thought you worthy of such a wonderful educational 
institution as this. Dr. Ward has thought you worthy 
of his entire effort and devotion. Your state and na- 
tion believe you worthy of protection in mind, soul 
and body. If you become successful there will be 
countless ones “behind you” making it all possible. 
Do you appreciate all of this? Does it make you 
think any more of yourselves? Well, it should! The 
best way to show appreciation is to think well enough 
of yourselves to desire to make your lives the best 
possible, physically, mentally, spiritually, ethically. 
The knowledge of your inherent worth in the sight of 
your fellows and God ought to make you fight against 
any degradation of your finer qualities. 

It is true without question that self-respect will 
fortify one against temptation. If one has self-re- 
spect he need never pray, “Keep me from the paths 
of temptation.’’ If you feel above evil you will never 
stoop to its level. Self-respect will help you determine 
the selection of friends; it will help you make your 
most vital choices; it will gird you with the armor of 
truth, loyalty and honor. An indwelling sense of 
loyalty to the higher self is the best moral persuasion, 
the surest authority, the most vital dictator, of our 
lives. You need not feel the loss of direction which 
heretofore has rested with parents and teachers; you 
need never fear ethical and moral defeat if you believe 
in yourselves, trust yourselves and, above all, honor 
yourselves. If you pray at the beginning and close 
of each day as did the old Scottish weaver, ‘‘O Lord, 
help me hold to a high opinion of myself,’’ power will 
strengthen your shoulders, bolster up your courage, 
stiffen your wills in moral erises and fortify your 
personal integrity. Ella Wheeler Wilcox puts it well: 
“Relieve in God—in thine own self believe; all thou 
hast hoped for thou shalt yet achieve.” 

In any life which you choose one thing is evi- 
dent—you must live with people. I know not one of 
you would find a Robinson Crusoe existence to your 
liking. Perhaps the sphere of your acquaintance- 
ships may not extend much beyond the confines of 
your home and community—but it will still be neces- 
sary for you to get along with people. Genuine 
friendliness is not only for the prospective employer 
or for the best girl—it is needed in every human rela- 
tionship. 

Subtle flattery or the open flattery of the back- 
slapping variety may win you the esteem and friend- 
ship of shallow people who find such palatable to 
their personal pride. Such friendship is what has been 
called a “mutual admiration society.” It will not 
stand the test of time. Lasting and noble friendships 
must be built upon a genuine good nature and love 
for people which come from deep in the heart. It is 
said that animals can readily detect the unfriendliness 
of a human being by the sense of smell. Certain odors 
are given forth from the endocrine glands. I do not 
know whether this is true in human relationships, 
but people can readily detect insincerity. 

“Keep sweet’ was the motto which hung in an 
executive’s office. And he reminded his salesmen of it 
constantly. In his words, “‘there is nothing that will 
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kill a sale as much as a sour face.”’ If this is true in 
salesmanship of commodities, how much more is it in 
this business of selling ourselves to the world! We 
are placing great emphasis these days on “how to win 
friends and influence people.’ (It is beside the point 
that this is not a new necessity.) The secret of it all, 
when one gets to the basis of the truth, is that social 
relationships are built upon a spirit of good-will. A 
spirit of genuine kindliness does not come with a par- 
ticular season, as Christmas. It must be present the 
year around. It will be present in sorrow. It will 
come when we are in poor health as well as good. It 
will come when fortune has smiled on us or has slapped 
us in the face. It will doa lot for us. It will temper 
injustice. It will forgive petty slights and hurts. It 
will make us say to the petty critic: “In spite of all 
you think and say I am still your friend. I love you.” 
It has been said that success will be determined by 
the number and quality of friendships. True indeed! 
Think on it. 

One hesitates to speak of honesty in a world 
where “‘crookedness”” has assumed the guise of re- 
spectability. Yet there is nothing perhaps as essen- 
tial to the equipment to attack life for its larger and 
lasting benefits as simple every-day honesty. 

Things have a tendency to balance up pretty well 
in this world. The good will not be always on the scaf- 
fold and evil on the throne. The seller of the gold 
brick is usually found out. Ill-gotten gains seem to 
have wings—they fly away. This world is kept from 
complete moral collapse because there is sufficient 
honesty present to absorb the deficits incurred by 
dishonesty. No social order would long endure if 
everybody were dishonest. 

You crave popularity. That is natural. But if 
you have the mistaken notion that popularity is 
synonymous with shady dealings, crooked politics, 
etc.—better think about the facts. I do not think 
society deliberately forsakes ethical ideals and idolizes 
dishonest men. People follow after the most dis- 
reputable demagogues, to be sure. But it is because of 
lack of understanding. When they become thoroughly 
convinced of the dishonesty of any public man they 
do not long keep him in public favor. 

I make bold to say, from what I have experienced 
myself and from those who have lived life abundantly, 
that the chief compensations for living are within a 
man, and not external. Isn’t it true without doubt 
that inner comfort is of more worth than outer com- 
fort? If not, why should a man after twenty years 
surrender embezzled funds because he could not bear 
the torment of his “unconsenting conscience’’? 

I think that inner satisfaction that by honesty 
you have lived up to your high estimate of yourselves, 
that you have lived up to the esteem of your fellows, 
that you have lived up to your obligations to God, is 
of more force in determining happiness and success 
than all the power and money in the world. 

Jesus upon one occasion said, “‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’”’ He spoke thus 
of the honest humble folk who indeed experience the 
essence of reality because they live in harmony with 
‘‘ife’s evident intentions’ and do not fail life. 

Lastly, I speak of the most vital force of all for 
moral and ethical and spiritual direction—belief in 


God. No matter what your personal convictions, 
whether He be the “elan vital’ of Bergson, force, 
spirit, process—hold fast to a faith in Him who lies at 
the heart of all good things in life. 

To lose such a faith is not intellectual advance- 
ment or intellectual magnificence. It is sheer stu- 
pidity! To believe in God is a sure sign of balanced 
mentality. 

To believe in God is to believe in the forces which 
are working for good in the universe. We believe there 
is a part of God in you. You have within you the 
power to make this life of yours a mirror to reflect the 
attributes we predicate of God—love, service and 
sacrifice. 

The very best evidence of your faith is to be seen 
in how you live. It was said by Tolstoy that Lincoln 
was a Christ in miniature. He lived a Christ-life of 
service and devotion to his fellowmen. But with it 
all was an underlying belief in God. You may grow 
in intellectual stature as is marked by your graduation 
today. You may grow in favor in sight of your fellow- 
men. But remember that Jesus grew in the sight of 
God. The surety, the comfort, the joy, to be found in 
companionship with God is that which time and chance 
and change of fortune cannot take away. 

I beg of you to hold fast to your religious idealism. 
Never sell it for a mess of pottage or for the passing 
things of fancy. Never let it be secondary to your 
most vital choices. Let not your spiritual life be such 
as the Old Testament writer described so vividly as 
having broken-down fences and weeds. 

In face of life keep your healthy skepticism. 
It will open the way to truth. But utter doubt will 
lead only to spiritual illness and discomfort. God has 
given you a body, a mind, a soul—but more, He has 
given you the strength to bear, the courage to dare. 
In Him you truly move and have your being. Your 
soul life is all important. Never neglect it! 

We desire for you the abundant, the full life. May 
every minute of it be one of gain and immeasurable 
pleasure. If you hearken to what our hearts would 
tell you it will not be said of you as was said by an 
anonymous writer: 


“There are some of us who creep 
Into the world to eat and sleep, 
And know no reason why we’re born 
Than just to consume the corn, 
Clear the platter of bread and fish 
And leave behind an empty dish. 
And if our tombstones when we die 
Aren’t taught to flatter and to lie, 
There’s nothing better can be said 
Than, ‘This man has eaten up his bread, 
Drunk up his drink, and gone to bed.’ ”’ 

eek Re 


The world is being torn to pieces now by old ideas armed 
with new and frightful weapons. You see conceptions of na- 
tional conquest, ascendency, glory, revenges and sentimental 
releases, old-fashioned conceptions of all them, equipped with 
destructive power beyond all previous times. None of these 
ideas are innate ideas. They have been taught to peoples. They 
have been imposed upon them. If you changed at birth all the 
babies of one country for those of another, they would grow up 
patriots of their land of education. They would fight, only 
they would fight the other way round. Nationalism\plainly is 
the purest artificiality —H. G. Wells. 
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The Trinitarian Aspect of Congregationalism 


Douglas Horton 


Today at Beloit, Wisconsin, the nominating com- 
mittee of the General Council of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches reports the name of the Rev. 
Douglas Horton, D. D., of Chicago for the position of 
General Secretary in succession to the Rev. Charles E. 
Burton, D. D. This is the highest executive position 
in the fellowship. There is no secret about the fact 
that Dr. Horton accepts with the understanding that 
the leadership that he is asked to assume is leadership 
along religious lines, and that others will keep the 
records and operate the machinery. At this important 
moment in free church history we present the following 
important article by Dr. Horton which appeared in 
the June number of Advance. Would there have been 
any Trinitarian-Unitarian split a century ago if Trini- 
tarianism had been proclaimed with the intellectual 
power and spiritual insight of this article? Is it too 
much to hope for a reunion of all the free churches on 
the basis, not of the statements that Dr. Horton makes, 
but on the basis of the Christian spirit that he shows? 

We thank Dr. Gilroy, editor of Advance, for the gen- 
erous contribution of this article. 

The Editor. 


CERTAIN trinitarianism seems to have charac- 
terized Congregationalism from the _ begin- 
ning. This is evident in its thought about 

God, in its government, and in its sociology. 

When Congregationalists have attempted to 
think about God, they have generally found their 
thoughts falling into three categories. They have 
realized that God is a heavenly Father; that He also 
appears in history; and that He touches and moves 
the human soul from the inward side. This three- 
fold belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is in 
Congregationalism much more than mere assent to an 
ancient doctrine; it is the intellectual representation 
of actual spiritual experience. 

“God the Father” is more than a ritual phrase in 
Congregationalism. Both our fathers and we have 
found real meaning in Christ’s ‘Be ye therefore per- 
fect even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” God is the standard of being. There is a right 
and a wrong to life, a true and a false, a beautiful and 
a horrid, according as God’s will is or is not expressed. 
There is a standard of personality to which every man 
is drawn, which he never reaches, which judges him 
in his creaturehood, and which is no other than God 
Himself—a God of justice and of love. 

God has entered into history. The early repre- 
sentatives of our faith believed that they had in the 
Bible virtually a dictated description of God’s doings 
in the world—dictated, that is, by God Himself. 
When they said that they must obey God rather than 
man, they were thinking of a definite Person who de- 
manded their obedience, who had actually taken 
human form in Jesus, and who was still their omni- 
present contemporary. Few of us today would say 
that the Bible is the world’s only holy book or that 
Christ is God’s only revelation; but when we assert 
that the Bible, because of its account of God’s dealings 
with men, is a most holy book and that God reveals 
Himself best of all in Christ, we ally ourselves with 


our fathers in the belief that God is discoverable in 
history. 

Congregationalism has seldom, I think, failed to 
maintain its witness to the Holy Spirit as an inner 
presence. When one looks at Christ and at the forces 
which oppose Christ, he feels a pressure on his will, 
if he has any religious sensitivity at all, to devote 
himself to the former and resist the latter. This is 
the touch of God’s own spirit. The doctrine of evo- 
lution has given us new understanding of the place of 
that Spirit. The elan vital, the thrust behind all crea- 
tion, is best and most intimately known to the human 
soul as the force which urges it to decide for the better 
among life’s successive alternatives. We know it asa 
force personal in its nature, since it nurses us towards 
the highest standards of personality. It is the same 
power that our fathers felt: it is the Creator Spirit. 

Congregationalism’s peculiar polity is suggested 
by the three words, freedom, fellowship, and responsi- 
bility. The trinitarian idea is still in evidence: each 
Congregational church feels itself responsible to God, 
in fellowship with the historical Church of Christ as 
a whole, and yet free to follow the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit. 

It is not difficult to trace the connection between 
belief in God the Father and the theocratic form of 
government which Congregationalism has always as- 
sumed. The church which believes that God is the 
governor of all things is not likely to grant any but 
provisional authority to any man or group of men. 
Congregationalists are extremely sensitive to the 
human usurpation of powers which they believe be- 
long only to God. They do not even believe that the 
voice of the majority is always the voice of God, 
though this is an idol before which they have fre- 
quently bowed. 

The Congregationalist’s belief that God has 
appeared in history forms the basis for his desire 
for fellowship with other Christians and Christian 
Churches. When one holds that God has revealed 
Himself inwardly and exclusively to oneself or one’s 
own group, there is obviously little ground for religious 
communion with other individuals or groups; but 
when, as in the Congregational churches, it is generally 
believed that God has made Himself known in the 
public domain of history, and that others beside one- 
self may therefore have seen and recognized Him, 
there is provided not only a potential kinship with 
others but a positive interest in realizing that kinship, 
for the desire to share and exchange insights into the 
purposes of God is a powerful motive for fellowship. 
It is this mystical thread which unites the Congre- 
gational churches to one another and to the Holy 
Catholic Church, historical and contemporary. 

Congregationalists find fellowship with others 
the easier because they adhere to no authority exclu- 
sive in its nature. Some communions hold a particular 
prayer book to be authoritative, or a particular con- 
fession of faith. Not so Congregationalists. They 
recognize the need for prayer books and confessions— 
and for the theology that may be contained therein. 
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They have their own theology. They speak their 
own religious language. They are willing, however, 
to admit that other theologies, other religious lan- 
guages, may refer to the same reality as their own. 
They do not make any particular symbol the pal- 
ladium of their faith. For them the only absolute is 
God, to whom it is conceivable that many symbols 
may point and whose authority does not lend itself 
therefore to ecclesiastical exclusiveness. This doc- 
trine of multiple symbols is sure to be laid hold of by 
the coming ecumenical Church as an indispensable 
contribution to its existence. 

It is out of a belief that the Holy Spirit speaks 
directly to individuals that the Congregationalist’s 
idea of ecclesiastical libetry arose. In the early days 
of Independency freedom was conceived largely as an 
attribute of the local church, but by logical necessity 
it was later understood to belong also to the individual 
person. It would have been impossible in the long 
run for single churches to maintain their liberty over 
against the greater Church without allowing indi- 
vidual members their liberty over against the local 
church itself. In consequence we say today to men of 
intelligence and consecration: ‘“‘“Go and preach the 
Gospel as you will: we bind you in no ecclesiastical 
trammels.”’ 

One may ask if freedom and fellowship are not 
mutually exclusive. In many communions they seem 
to have been. There is an Ultramontane kind of 
Catholic who is willing to let the individual perish in 
the rigors of his corporate disciplines, as there is an 
Anabaptist kind of Protestant whose independence 
makes him an iconoclast towards the Church. Con- 
gregationalism is neither. It is of its genius to hold the 
prophetic idea and the church idea in balance. 

Congregational sociology—if there be such a 
thing—seems also to grow out of a trinitarian concep- 
tion of God. Certain it is that the denomination 
thinks socially in terms of three units: the Church, 
the community and the individual. 

The Church is the earthly representation of the 
fact of God’s fatherhood. It is the worldly home of 
the other-worldly Presence. Though it is possible to 
worship God anywhere, it is certain we shall worship 
Him nowhere unless we worship Him somewhere— 
and that somewhere, that particular where, is normally 
the Church. Congregationalism, if I read its his- 
tory correctly, regards the Church as having an indis- 
pensable place and function in the economy of man- 
kind: its task is to keep man in direct touch with the 
omnipotent God. A country without a vital church 
is a country cut away from the source of all being 
which must finally go into moral decay. To keep a 
church vital and prevent that decay there is nothing 
hike faith in God’s sovereignty, as the situation in 
Germany testifies today. Congregationalism, like the 
Confessional Synod, possibly because it has the same 
Calvinistic inheritance, has always been hostile to any 
external human domination of the churches which 
would rob them of their fundamental prerogative of 
mediating the living God directly to the people. It 
believes in the Church as a social ultimate. 

To the Congregational mind another such ulti- 
mate is the community—and this belief, which has 
made Congregationalists pioneers in the preaching of 


the social gospel, flows from the conviction that God 
has appeared in history. It may not occur to one that 
these two ideas belong together until he realizes that 
history is only what happens to the human com- 
munity. It is because God has shown Himself in the 
world community that it is evident that He has a con- 
cern for it and therefore for every part of it; and so it 
becomes the duty and dream of the Christian to make 
his own community more worthy of the one who has 
graced community life. It is noteworthy that other- 
worldly faiths ltke Mohammedanism, in which God 
is not regarded as having entered history, have not 
developed the passion for improving the community 
which is characteristic of modern Christianity. The 
Congregationalist sees the community as playing an 
essential part in God’s plan of salvation. He knows 
that an unchristian or partly Christian community 
will not allow him to be as Christian as he would like 
to be. Such examples as that of Pastor Niemdller 
are not lost upon him. The Christianizing of com- 
munity life therefore is not regarded by him as a 
work of supererogation, to be indulged in if he has 
time for it: he feels it as a necessity, dreadful because 
it is so urgent, beautiful because it is so full of divine 
promise. 

Congregationalism balances its belief in the im- 
portance of the community with a correspondingly 
final belief in the infinite value of every human soul— 
an obvious corollary of faith in the Holy Spirit, who 
dignifies human souls by speaking to them never 
through the community but always directly. The 
individual is indeed to the Congregationalist the end 
and means of God’s redemptive work. When the 
individual is suppressed, the seed-corn of creativity is 
lost, the Holy Spirit is barred and frustrated. Con- 
gregationalism has therefore supported even individ- 
uals who have stood against the established church. 
No less has it supported those who have defied a 
tyrannous state: the history of the American Revo- 
lution is testimony to the invincible belief of New 
England Congregationalism in the rights of the in- 
dividual. The very preachers our communion has 
brought forth—Henry Ward Beecher, Dwight L. 
Moody, and a hundred thousand others whose names 
have been forgotten—are conclusive proof of the 
friendliness of Congregationalism to Spirit-filled in- 
dividuals. 

Congregational sociology therefore supports three 
institutions, corresponding in general to the three 
aspects of the Holy Trinity: it believes that God works 
through the Church, the community, and the in- 
dividual. Each of these three must therefore be 
fashioned into an instrument fit for His use. We hold 
that no society can be in good health when any of 
the three is allowed to lapse into neglect. 

May it not fairly be asked if the trinitarian fea- 
tures of Congregationalism do not mark it as the di- 
rect descendant and modern counterpart of primitive 
Christianity? 


ok * k 


Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, of St. Nicholas Church, New York, 
refers to the famous Bolshevik slogan, ‘‘Religion is the opiate of 
the people,’’ and remarks sagely that he ‘“‘sometimes wonders if 
there is religion enough in the world to drug anybody.” Why 
haven’t any of us thought of that before?— Unity. 
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Do We Really Want Peace? 


Eric Gill 


HERE are those who would persuade us that the 
causes of war in our time are racial jealousies 
and the need of national expansion. Doubtless 

there are such greeds and jealousies—there have been 
from the beginning and will be to the end. But to- 
day these things are not the causes of war; they are 
emotions which men of business exploit. If you wish 
men to fight one another, you must arouse their 
hatreds and jealousies—you must fan them to flame 
by propaganda. 

Today the causes of war are almost entirely busi- 
ness causes—that is to say, money causes. The whole 
world is scrambling and grabbing for money—for 
markets and oil fields, and coal-fields, and “‘spheres of 
influence,” and ‘concessions.’ But the spirit of 
money-making begins at home—in England as much 
as in Germany or France or Italy or Russia. And it 
begins in small business as much as in big ones. For 
the little shopkeeper wants to be a big shopkeeper, and 
the little business envies big business. 

The Japanese hate the Russians, we are told. 
The Americans hate the Japanese. The French hate 
the Germans. The Germans, to complete the circle, 
hate the Russians. Personally, I don’t believe half 
these things. These nations cannot fight one another 
today without the most enormous expense for guns 
and airplanes and poisons. How can these things be 
paid for unless bankers and financiers put up the 
money? And in a world ruled by money it is self- 
evident that such expenses would not be incurred un- 
less someone was finding it profitable. 

I am asked to speak as a Christian and as an 
artist. I refuse to speak as an artist—because I am 
ashamed to be called one. And I am almost ashamed 
to speak as a Christian. And I am almost more 
ashamed to speak as a Roman Catholic. For it seems 
to me true to say that we Christians are more to blame 
than anyone else for the present state of affairs. 

It might even be said that Christians and, in a 
special way, Christian ministers of all denominations, 
have been the foremost recruiting sergeants. They 
have been the first to be deceived by the plausible prop- 
aganda of politicians and the masters of politicians, 
the men of business and financiers. Who has not 
heard the sermons of army chaplains? Who does not 
remember the part played by bishops and parish 
clergy? Who does not remember the ways of vicars’ 
wives during the war of 1914-1918? 

But it is not only the Christian ministers who 
appear to promote and praise war—though they are 
more conspicuous by reason of their public position. 
The laity, the Christian laity, and especially the 
Christian press, the newspapers, are notorious war- 
mongers. Like the young man in the gospel, they 
turn away sorrowful from all talk of peace—because 
they have great possessions. They are men of busi- 
ness first and Christians after. They are imperialists, 
they believe in empire, and foreign possessions, and 
foreign trade, and investments, in exactly the same 
way as their non-Christian fellows. 

We accuse the Russians of denying God. But 


who have been more conspicuously ungodly than the 
Christians? And who have been more bloodthirsty? 
How can this monstrous situation be explained? I 
think there is only one charitable explanation. It is 
due to ignorance, an ignorance fostered by our tradi- 
tions—traditions which keep us entirely out of touch 
with the realities of the modern world. We still fondly 
believe that wars are patriotic affairs made in defense 
of king and country, the homes of the people, and the 
religion of our fathers. We are still blandly ignorant 
of the real nature of the developments of modern in- 
dustrialism. 

We do not see this thing called war in proper per- 
spective. We still see it decked out with the romantic 
trappings of the small quarrels of the past. We are 
still doped by the superstition that wars are fought 
for honor and glory. We are blind to the fact that, 
in a world ruled by financiers, the only object of war is 
financial advantage. And we are blind to the fact 
that those who reap the advantage never do the fight- 
ing. 

But in spite of my shame, I speak as a Christian. 
For, whatever the ignorance or apathy or negligence 
of our pastors, whatever our own ignorance and negli- 
gence, however vile the press—the law of Christ is 
the law of peace. And I say this: War as we know it 
today, war as it has come to be, is no longer such as 
Christian men can take part in. We will no longer be 
misled by false propaganda. We will no longer be 
the dupes of those who, under the guise of defending 
fatherland, seek only commercial aggrandizement. 

And I say this: War as we know it today is not 
only such as no Christian can take part in, it is also. 
such as no mere man, no mere human being, can take 
part in. It has become bestial, it has become in- 
human, it has become the wildest folly and imbecility. 
It has, in fact, taken on the full character of our in- 
dustrialism. Like our industrialism, like our world 
of factories and big business and money-making, war 
is now a thing outside all the laws of God—outside all 
equity, all decency. 

Like our industrialism, it is impervious to shame, 
monstrous in its vulgarity, a surrender to all the lusts 
of the devils. Are our fellowmen rats and fleas that. 
we should attempt to exterminate them with poison? 
I cannot tell whether to rage at the enormity of the 
sin or to weep at such a foul surrender of human rea- 
son. In any case it is clear—whatever the conse- 
quences, we refuse to take part in it. 

In business jargon there is a thing called “the 
law of diminishing returns.’ It is now abundantly 
clear that modern mechanized warfare has long 
passed the limits which could conceivably make wars 
either profitable, endurable, or forgivable. Modern. 
war is a remedy worse than any conceivable disease. 

Is it virtue to be afraid of nothing? On the 
contrary, it is virtue to be afraid of the just anger of 
God. It is virtue to be afraid to continue any longer 
such bestiality, such ignominy, such imbecility, such 
childishness. 

Released by the Nofrontier News Service. 
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Labor Spy: Scourge of Democracy 


Edwin T. Buehrer 


HERE are a number of facts concerning the pro- 
fessional labor spy of which many Americans 
are still blissfully unaware. Some half dozen 

of these facts are: (1) That the spy exists. (2) That 
the espionage business is itself big business, with 
a highly specialized technique of procedure. (3) That 
espionage permeates every nook and corner of the in- 
dustrial structure, touching almost every worker, as 
an essential part of the employers’ program to defeat 
or destroy labor organizations. (4) That espionage 
is a 100 percent American product. (5) That it is 
nothing new in this country, having infected industry 
ever since the post-Civil War days of reconstruction, 
and (5) That espionage is inevitably linked with 
the manufacture and sale of munitions and the use of 
violence when labor unions do not yield to other forms 
of disruption. 

To substantiate these claims one need only read 
a few of the voluminous reports now available on the 
hearings before the LaFollette Committee charged 
to investigate labor espionage and strikebreaking. 
The committee was set up by the United States Senate 
in June, 1936; and it began at once to subpoena cor- 
respondence files, business records and a motley array 
of witnesses. The deliberate destruction of these 
records and the resourcefulness of the witnesses in 
withholding the truth behind the espionage business 
is another story. Suffice it to say that the investi- 
gation had hardly begun when the rough outline of the 
espionage system began to emerge. It became abun- 
dantly clear that American industry, in its fight to 
preserve its independence of action with reference to 
long hours, low wages, the speed-up and the open shop, 
spent millions of dollars year after year for the employ- 
ment of spies and the purchase of tear gas, vomiting 
gas, sickening gas, hand grenades and various other 
weapons of punishment and destruction. It has or- 
ganized, under the euphemistic title of “human en- 
gineering,’ a veritable army of spies, stool pigeons 
and “‘missionaries,’’ mingling with the workers and 
even following them to their homes and places of 
recreation, in order to keep itself informed of their 
every conversation and movement. It has continu- 
ously made overtures to local police, sheriffs and 
other city, county and state officials to draw them in 
on their side of the labor struggle. It has held in re- 
serve guards, “‘scabs’” and strikebreakers for every 
emergency. It has made veritable fortresses of fac- 
tories, storing vast supplies of ammunition as perma- 
nent means of “protection” against the organization 
of workers and against strikes. And that, too, is 
another story. 

It must be kept clearly in mind that the de- 
tective business and the munitions business have be- 
come, in recent labor history, the Siamese twins of 
antilabor warfare. It is the spy, however, who is a 
kind of booking agent for the violence which often 
naturally follows. The spy takes notes on the worker’s 
state of mind, the literature he reads, the company 
he keeps, the opinions he expresses and the labor or- 
ganizer to whom he may listen. Wherever the labor 


spy goes he spreads trouble; whatever he touches he 
contaminates. In the factories, on the assembly belts, 
in his social activities, even, the worker never knows 
whether the man nearest him is a stool pigeon or not. 
Many a worker, innocent at first, gets “‘hooked”’ into 
the spy business with the offer of “‘a little extra cash”’ 
and set to spying.on his fellows. Even union members 
are not immune to the blandishments of a clever 
operative. 

The evils of this demoralizing system extend to 
the spies themselves, and to their employers. Thus 
The New York Times (February 16, 1937) tells how the 
Pinkertons investigated spies of the Corporations 
Auxiliary Company, one of their rivals, to see whether 
they were obtaining and passing secret information 
on to the Chrysler Corporation about new models. 
The Pinkertons also spied on various union heads, in- 
cluding William Green, John P. Frey, Francis J. 
Dillon and Homer Martin. The known gross income 
of the two leading companies in the field, Pinkerton 
and Railway Audit and Inspection, amounted in the 
course of three years to $6,511,891. The committee 
traced to General Motors expenditures for espionage 
and strikebreaking—from 1933 to 1936, inclusive— 
amounting to $1,019,056. The Radio Corporation of 
America also passed the million dollar mark. (Re- 
port 46, part 3, pages 83 and 87.) This same report 
lists approximately 2,500 firms which are known to 
have employed the services of some two hundred 
detective agencies. Of these firms 282 spent at least 
$9,440,132.15. This sum was specifically traced back 
to them, but how much more they spent no one will 
ever know. 

It must be said by way of mitigation that the 
sums mentioned above are considerably above the 
average for a longer period. A chart in the LaFollette 
report shows, for example, that in May, 1935, General 
Motors spent $60,000. This was the high peak of 
extravagance. The June appropriation fell to $30,000, 
which comes much nearer the monthly average during 
the next year or two. It is also to be remembered that 
during the first term of the Roosevelt administration 
there was a rising tide of labor organization and a 
proportionate effort on the part of big business to re- 
sist it. 

This, in turn, stimulated the espionage business, 
and spurred the munitions salesman into heroic 
efforts to fill the corporations’ private arsenals with 
guns and ammunition. It was during these years of 
increased tension all along the labor front that the 
New Deal sought to protect the rights of labor with 
the National Labor Relations Act. Section 7a of that 
act specifically provided for the rights of collective 
bargaining. All these developments help to account 
for the tremendous increase of expenditures during the 
period specifically investigated by the LaFollette 
committee, but espionage and strikebreaking existed 
side by side for more than sixty years before the New - 
Deal was ever heard of. 

The fact that most Americans never heard of 
labor espionage prior to the present investigation can 
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be accounted for in two ways: (1) The relative security 
of the worker during the glamorous period of capi- 
talist expansion, and (2) The docility of organized 
labor under the leadership of Samuel Gompers and 
William H. Green. One might add as a third reason 
the dominance of the American press which shares 
the economic philosophy of big business, and therefore 
censors unpleasant facts concerning it. 

It is thus that business went its way, piously 
assuming that espionage was a logical and necessary 
part of its overhead, and making the necessary budget- 
ary provisions. So well established and matter-of- 
fact did the practice become that Herman L. Weckler, 
vice-president of the De Soto Corporation, said of the 
spy reports which he and his predecessors had been 
accustomed to receive, that ‘‘we used them as a 
background on which we built our whole structure.” 
(Part 4, page 1215.) When labor finally did come to 
life in 1933 it found itself thoroughly outwitted. So 
completely did the employers have the situation in 
hand that the most intimate and confidential talk 
about organizing might result in a worker’s discharge. 
Not only did he lose his job, but he might possibly 
find himself blacklisted by hundreds of similar or- 
ganizations throughout the country. It was the lone 
worker not just against his corporation, but against 
the corporations, shut out for exercising the “Tight” 
which he thought the NLRA secured for him. So 
impressed was the LaFollette committee with the 
ruthlessness and omnipresence of the spy system that 
it stated the predicament of the worker in the following 
words: “No occupational group is free from the spy’s 
constant surveillance . .. . not miners deep in the 
earth, nor sailors at sea; neither cannery workers, 
skilled engineers nor nurses in hospitals.” They might 
have added, “‘or worshipers in the churches,” for there 
is on record the case of a minister who was on the pay 
roll of a detective agency. (Part 1, page 206.) 

However devious the trails of a labor spy, and 
whatever the ramifications of his calling, he has a clear 
and unmistakable objective. Espionage has become 
a great American industry because “union busting”’ 
has always loomed so important to the American 
entrepreneur. To be sure, the LaFollette committee 
was given other reasons. Witness after witness con- 
tributed the “information” that espionage served to 
prevent theft or sabotage, to ferret out communists 
and other radicals, and to improve employer-employee 
relations. Bit by bit, however, painfully and grudg- 
ingly, the real truth came to the surface. Espionage 
assumed its present proportions for none of these 
reasons. It grew great because industry has been 
permitted to grow up with the curious notion that 
collective bargaining has no place in the American 
scheme of things. 

That an attitude so universal and so destructive 
of democracy has taken root among us is the most 
valuable lesson we have learned from the LaFollette 
investigation. Espionage not only demoralizes the 
~ Jabor union and destroys the confidence of the employee 
in his employer, it destroys the confidence of the 
business man in the soundness of his own business. 
Spies are frequently planted among the workers with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the employer, and 
they have betrayed the secrets of the corporations to 
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rivals in the same business. Government officials 
themselves are not beyond the reach of industrial 
espionage. A Pinkerton agent testified that his 
organization stood ready to shadow a federal concilia- 
tor if the client—General Motors in this instance— 
would pay it todo so. And the thought that it would 
thereby be “‘smashing the government,” as Senator 
Thomas put it, had never even occurred to him. 
(Report 46, part 3, page 73.) The committee also 
states in its summary of the investigation that “no- 
where were the civil rights guaranteed all Americans 
under the Constitution more seriously in jeopardy 
than in those communities where employers invoked 
instruments of violence and coercion against workers 
who sought to express the right to organize.” 

The conclusion is inevitable. The labor spy is the 
scourge of American democracy. The question of 
collective bargaining—entirely aside from the pro- 
visions of the NLRA or the Wagner Act, or the 
favorable rulings of the Supreme Court, even— 
must find political as well as economic expression. 
To deny labor this right is to deny the democratic 
process, for there is no alternative save by violence. 
Industrial espionage does not exist in England because 
the right to organize and bargain in that country 
has long been taken for granted. 

The LaFollettes have written a Wisconsin statute 
requiring detective agencies to register their opera- 
tives, with correct name and address, as a condition 
of doing business in that state. Similar legislation is 
being prepared to meet our national emergency. 
Churches concerned with the plight of the American 
worker could do worse than watch the congressional 
hopper and, when the LaFollette-Thomas bills to 
curb espionage make their appearance, demand that 
they be passed without delay. The labor spy must be 
wiped off the American scene. 

* * * 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE 
NEW MINISTERS* 


Owen Whitman Eames 


HE pleasant responsibility with which I am 
charged is that of welcoming the new ministers 
who have entered our fellowship during the 

past twelve months. Remembering similar meetings 
in other years and recalling the gracious words ad- 
dressed to the new men on those occasions, I am very 
conscious of the fact that neither in wisdom nor in 
wit am I qualified to say all of the things which 
should be said. 

This is not the time for anyone, least of all for 
me, to indulge the very human propensity for giving 
advice. It may be well, however, for us all, to remind 
ourselves of certain spiritual perils which beset the 
life of every minister and which must be avoided if our 
work is to be, in any real sense, a ministry. 

The first of these is a disposition to lay too much 
emphasis upon the scholastic function of the minis- 
terial office, ofttimes to the neglect of other functions 


*Address at the Unitarian May Meetings, welcoming the 
new ministers into the Fellowship. Among those taken into 
affiliated fellowship were the Rev. Max A. Kapp of the Fitch- 
burg Universalist church and the Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of the 
Community Church of Boston. 
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which are quite as important, if not more so. Our 
modern exaltation of the intellectual, particularly in 
the liberal Churches, has sometimes led us to regard 
religion primarily as a set of ideas, and to think that 
we can get at it best by the dissection of it with our 
wits. We need to remember, especially those of us 
most recently released from the classroom, that a 
person can be intellectually convinced of the truths 
of religion without ever knowing its real power in his 
life. I do not know any people who more desperately 
need a full and releasing experience of religious en- 
thusiasm than those persons—some of them ministers 
—to whom the philosophy of religion is both true and 
familiar but who seemingly have no awareness of its 
inner power and joy. Someone has said that “‘it is 
easier to dig at a book than it is to change a man,” and 
that because of this ‘‘a minister’s study is quite as 
likely to be his spiritual graveyard as his workshop.” 
Without for a moment minimizing the value of high 
intellectual standards, or the obligation of each one 
of us to maintain them by habits of close and careful 
study, we do need to remember that mere scholarship 
can become a form of death, and be very sure that our 
intellectual quest is at all times shot through with life. 
Another peril which confronts us as ministers is 
closely related to the first. It is the subtle temptation 
to personal vanity which comes to every public figure, 
and most of all to one who possesses the gift of leader- 
ship. All preachers know this. In view of this temp- 
tation to conceit, encouraged in us as it is by the well 
intentioned but sometimes immoderate praises of our 
parishioners, we ought to be careful to say to ourselves 
very often what Philip of Macedonia is said to have 
employed a servant to whisper to him at regular inter- 
vals: “Remember, Philip, thou art mortal!’’ A sen- 
tence from St. Augustine is worthy of much ponder- 
ing as an antidote for the poison of personal vanity. 
Says he: “The sufficiency of thy merit is to know that 
thy merit is not sufficient.”’ It is related of a famous 
bishop who enjoyed an immense reputation for elo- 
quence that, whenever he returned to his study after 
preaching an impassioned sermon, he was accustomed 
to crawl around the room on his knees licking the dust. 
This ascetic procedure was more medieval than mod- 
ern, but suggests a moral-not without significance. 
Finally, there is the peril of spiritual sterility 
induced by the neglect of one’s private religious life. 
The modern minister, working under pressure, with 
manifold responsibilities — administrative, financial, 
civic, as well as pastoral, and continually assaulted by 
a fantastic and bewildering variety of outside de- 
mands upon his time and energy, is in danger of over- 
looking the needs of his own inner life, neglecting the 
practice of personal devotions, forsaking, as it were, 
the fountain of living waters and hewing out cisterns 
that can hold no water. None of us can afford to do 
this. Our only right to stand before men as ambassa- 
dors of the Most High is that we come fresh from 
his courts bearing messages of light. Our only claim 
to the high commission that has been laid upon us 
resides in the self-imposed discipline whereby we walk 
in paths of lonely meditation to find the spiritual in- 
sights which alone entitle us to bear his seal and 
superscription. The twenty-second book of the Old 
Testament, familiarly known as the Song of Songs, 


has an arresting phrase which all of us would do well 
to copy and hang on the walls above our desks where 
it would frequently catch the eye: “They made me 
the keeper of the king’s vineyards; but mine own 
vineyard I have not kept,’ as a reminder that he 
who assumes the awful responsibility of ministering 
to the souls of men must first of all be diligent in the 
nurture of his own soul. 

In the chapel of Balliol College at Oxford there 
is a tablet to a modest scholar much loved in his gen- 
eration but unknown to the world. What is written 
there might be repeated of many a faithful minister. 
As we welcome you today it is with the affectionate 
wish that through all of your experiences in our 
fellowship it may be said of each one of you: ‘‘He loved 
great things and thought little of himself. Desiring 
neither fame nor power, he won the devotion of men 
and was a lasting influence in their lives, for he taught to 
many the greatness of the world and of man’s spirit.” 


* * 


THOMAS PAINE 


The following abstract of the sermon by the Rey. 
Frank S. Gredler, in Stafford, was received too late for 
inclusion with the sermons in Connecticut pulpits in our 
issue of June 11. 


AINE was born in England, in 1737, and died in 

New York in 1809. He came to America in 

1774, where he became a leader in the Revolu- 

tion. Later he went to France, where he narrowly 
escaped the guillotine. 

In 1776 Paine wrote ““Common Sense,’ recom- 
mending the separation of the Colonists from Great 
Britain. Within a few months a million and a half 
copies of this pamphlet were distributed, converting 
many, including George Washington. In 1777, when 
the time was exceedingly trying to the Colonists, he 
wrote another pamphlet, ‘The Crisis,” beginning 
with the statement, ‘“These are the times that try 
men’s souls.”” Paine served in the Revolutionary 
War and was cited for unusual bravery. 

When Paine was in France he wrote ‘The Age of 
Reason,” in which he expressed his religious views. 
He denied many of the orthodox doctrines, including 
the Trinity and the Deity of Jesus. He was not an 
atheist, however, as he has so often been accused 
of being. In the ‘Age of Reason,’ he wrote, “I be- 
lieve in one God and no more; and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life.” A sentence from his “Rights of 
Man” also gives us light on his religion—‘“‘The world 
is my country; to do good is my religion.” 

Thomas Paine, in the early history of our country, 
did much for political and religious freedom. We to- 
day can find inspiration in him to conserve and in- 


crease liberty. 
* * * 


WHAT BOOKS MEAN TO ME 
Rayam S. Moyer 

OOKS are to me one of the dearest possessions this world 
can give. They are a delight and a pleasure—a solace for 
many hours of the day. ‘Book love, my friends,” says Anthony 
Trollope, “is your pass to the greatest, the purest, and the most 

perfect pleasure that God has prepared for His creatures.” 
By reading and study, we build up the intellectual andispir- 
itual life, through the knowledge and wisdom we acquire. For 
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this reason, therefore, we must read only books that are elevating 
and ennobling—the very best books. 

Some of my treasures picked at random from my book- 
shelves are: “Among My Books,” James Russell Lowell; ‘‘The 
Sketch Book,” Washington Irving; “Life and Writings of Addi- 
son,’ Thomas Babington Macaulay; “Ancient Times,’ James 
Henry Breasted; ‘“Companionable Books,’ Henry Van Dyke; 
“Roadside Meetings,” Hamlin Garland; “The Spirit of American 
Literature,’ John Macy; ‘‘Fallodon Papers,” Viscount Grey; 
“The Destiny of Man,” John Fiske; “The Story of Kennett,” 
Bayard Taylor. 

My two favorite books are “Walden,” by Henry D. Thoreau 
and “Pleasures of Life,’ by Sir John Lubbock. I greatly enjoy 
Demosthenes and Epictetus and William Winter and Edwin P. 
Whipple. ‘Pleasures of Life’ made the first indelible impression 
on me, and has been constantly at my side. I have read it many 
times and frequently consult it. Another constant companion is 
the “Book Lover,” by James Baldwin. There is no better guide 
to the best reading than the last named volume. 

I formed the habit of reading at the age of about seventeen, 
when there came into my possession some of the classics as issued 
by John B. Alden, New York, and copies of Harper's M agazine 
and the North American Review. This copy of the Review I 
discovered accidentally in the garret of our home. It was the 
January-February, 1878, number and contained an article on 
Charles Sumner by Senator Hoar. It was a mine of good read- 
ing, and, besides the article named, contained the following: “A 
Crumb for the Modern Symposium,” by John Fiske; “The Art of 
Dramatic Composition,” by Dion Boucicault; “General Am- 
nesty,” by J. Randolph Tucker; “The English Aristocracy,” by 
W. E. H. Lecky; “Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by General 
Richard Taylor; ‘The Origin of the Italian Language,” by W. W. 
Story; ‘Ephesus, Cyprus and Mycenae,” by Bayard Taylor; 
“Capture of Kars, and Fall of Plevna,’ by General G. B. McClel- 
lan. 

I love my books, and I have taken a great pride in estab- 
lishing the small library I possess. I do not know why it is, but 
to me, in order to enjoy a good book, I must own it. 

Life in a big, busy, rushing, hustling city is not conducive 
to the enjoyment of reading, I must admit, but a real, genuine 
love of books will overcome all obstacles. 

I like to read aloud. In this way you give enjoyment to 
others who may not always wisely choose what is best. I recall 
reading aloud ‘““New Samaria,’ by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, without 
intermission one Sunday afternoon, and at least one of my boys 
enjoyed it immensely, besides myself. 

“Culture broadens and sweetens literature.’’— Woodrow 


Wilson. 
* * * 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 


If some universal affliction should erase from the mind of 
man all recollection of the Bible and of revealed religion, he 
would still find his way through Nature to God again, as he 
did in the beginning. 
me @ Beauty would be his first guidepost. Beauty does some- 
thing to the soul of man, and suggests something to his mind-— 
an Artist behind the scheme of things; an Architect of man’s 
dreams. So blossom-time builds for us a kind of enchanted 
palace on whose walls are hung lovely pictures which rebuke 
and humble us because our human world is not lovely, too. 

Strength also would guide him—the strength of the hills, 
the vitality and energy and growth of all living things. The 
power behind the natural world is awe-inspiring. Yet, oddly 
enough, this terrific power does not frighten man; it reassures 
him! Not fear but faith is his response to the majesty of God 
as revealed in nature—faith in the presence of “everlasting 
arms” both strong and purposeful. 

A third guidepost would be the manifest warmth and tender- 
ness toward man that we call God’s love. Where sun and rain 
bless the good and evil alike, we see a divine impartiality that 
offers chance after chance to the wayward and the destroyer. 
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Sometimes we wish it were otherwise; that God would strike 
with His thunderbolts the enemies of progress. But no. As 
Jesus saw, there is a patient mother-side of God, ever holding 
out to all earth’s children, even the worst, another spring, 
another chance to repent and redeem themselves. 

Coupled, however, with this divine love is divine law—the 
law of the harvest, namely, that we sow as we reap. Spring- 
time is no chance blessing, no lucky break. It is a product of 
obedience. No star ever starts a rebellion. No bird goes on 
strike and refuses to sing because conditions are displeasing. 
The fruits of the trees do not make war on each other until the 
earth runs with their blood. No cloud taxes dry the soil without 
giving back measure for measure. Everything in nature fills 
its place and fulfills its destiny, and hence spring and summer 
and harvest. 

But what about human life? The wrongs of this world are 
the sins and crimes of lawless and hateful men and women. 
The so-called blind forces to which we attribute disaster are 
the sum total of human wickedness, deceit, indifference. All 
the universe is on the side of the race that tries to rise; all nature 
is engaged in a beautiful conspiracy to help man help himself, 
if he will. Every blossom, every blade of grass, cries to man— 
Bring order out of chaos, bring peace into strife. Thus saith 
the Lord of the Harvest.—William Wallace Rose. 
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PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


(“Our army is an army of peace, an army for the defense of 
our country. An aggressive spirit is foreign to it.’—General 
Uborevich, at the grand parade following Soviet Russia’s military 
maneuvers at Minsk.) 


The army that you now perceive 

Ts not a thing to make men grieve; 
The forces that one here displays 

Are deeply pledged to peaceful ways. 
Our troops on this pacific plan 

Are each the little gentleman, 

And would not for a moment dream 

Of launching an aggressive scheme; 

Oh, no! though arms is their profession, 
Their job’s defense and not aggression. 


Peace is their plan, I tell you flat— 

But are they singular in that? 

Why, no—as far as one can see 

All armies now appear to be 

Cleared of belligerent caprice, 

The prophets and the prop of Peace. 

'The toiling ministers of war 

Explain how deeply they abhor 

The thought of any reign but love, 

While generals coo like any dove. 

The chiefs of staff protest their labors 
Bode naught but good to all their neighbors, 
Who ought to send up cries of thanks 
For soaring ’planes and beetling tanks; 
The more those mass behind each border, 
Brighter the hopes for law and order. 


And mass they do; by steep ascents 
Rise all the nations’ armaments; 

Fair Peace’s bondsmen grow and grow— 
Tanks on parade, troops row by row. 
Are things, then, nice and settled? No. 
In spite of all these peaceful stunts 

A sense of terror haunts and hunts 

A continent so well supplied 

With kindly troops to goad and guide, 
The armaments rise brave and high, 
But hope sinks down. I wonder why? 


Lucio, in Manchester Guardian. 
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A ONE-PLANK PLATFORM 


If ever in the history of the United States a political group 
was given, through no effort of its own, an opportunity to “sweep 
the decks,” that time is right now, and that group is the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Latest development in New Jersey, when a crowd of Newark 
hoodlums mobbed and rotten-egged Norman Thomas as he at- 
tempted to make an open-air speech in Newark, under a city 
license, on Saturday of last week, will awaken all America to the 
fact that its liberties are in real jeopardy. It has come to a pretty 
pass when a man as distinguished for both brains and heart as 
Mr. Thomas, a leader who has given his life to the cause of un- 
derprivileged men and women, should be subjected to the out- 
rages of a mob of anarchists, while the city authorities apparently 
find themselves helpless to restore law and order. 

The door is now wide open for a political victory for Repub- 
licanism, provided its leaders are astute enough to discard at 
once all negatives, cease hammering away at the New Deal, and 
center on one single, positive, paramount issue. The party needs 
one and only one plank in its platform—‘‘freedom.’’ Under the 
slogan “Restore American freedom,” backed by constant refer- 
ence to the constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, that party could march straight to a sweeping 
victory. All newspapers except the Fascist-controlled organs 
would join in the cry for freedom. The dailies of America, both 
radical and conservative, capitalistic and labor, city and coun- 
try, as well as all the religious weeklies, would, in the interest of 
freedom and human welfare, forget all dividing lines and aid in 
the effort to restore American ideals of true democracy. There is 
only one fundamental issue before the American people today. 
That issue is freedom.—Zions Herald. 
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IN UP-STATE NEW YORK 


Severa! developments in up-state New York point to the 
continuous and successful work of anti-war groups. In Syra- 
cuse, May 15-22 was designated by most of the churches as Good 
Will Week. Sunday schools agreed to set aside this Sunday as 
the time for an offering for the non-partisan, non-political work 
of the Friends Service Committee for child victims of the Spanish 
war. 

Many groups are co-operating closely with the Friends in this 
work, including the American Unitarian Association, the Society 
for Ethical Culture, the National Conference of Jewish Rabbis, 
the World Alliance for Friendship through the Churches, and 
many others. The tragic situation of Spanish children was ex- 
plained to the children of Syracuse through such reports as this 
one from Murcia. ‘‘There is continuous hunger,” wrote the relief 
worker of the Friends. ‘‘The local committee in Murcia can 
provide only one meal a day, usually of boiled beans, supplied 
day after day without variety and without olive oil, on which the 
people depend.” 

At Cornell University in Ithaca a pacifist group has been 
organized which meets every week and publishes a lively little 
mimeographed paper on pacifist issues. In their meetings the 
Cornell pacifists discuss such important issues as “Labor and 
Non-Violence,” ‘Should the Jews Defend Themselves?’’ the 
ROTC and military conscription, and similar topics.— No- 


frontier News Service. 
* * * 


UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 


Your manuscript has not been published for one or more of 
the following reasons: 1. We have already several manuscripts 
on that subject awaiting publication, and we are holding yours 
for some future date. 2. Your article in criticism of one of our 
societies should have been sent directly to the society. We feel 
that the officers of a society should be permitted to explain 
questions at issue concerning its work. 38. Your article was a 
personal attack which we believe unjustified. Give definite 
proofs when you make an attack. 4. Your article was too long. 
Long articles are not popular and, except in extraordinary 
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circumstances and at particular seasons, we cannot use them. 
5. We have a notion that you are the only man in our denomina- 
tion interested in the subject on which you have written. It is 
able enough, but without human interest. 6. We have probably 
as many as 500 poems tucked snugly away in big envelopes. 
Some day we may publish a series of poetical numbers. After 
that we shall need more poetry. 7. We have not had time to de- 
cipher your article. No doubt it is first rate, but it would take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to read that manuscript. Before sending us 
another article get a typewriter, or else take your article to a 
friend and get him to type it for you. Besure he makes it double 
space.—Watchman-Examiner. 
OK * co 


BEAVERS RESTORE PARK 


Officials of the Palisades Interstate Park in the Hudson high- 
lands announce that the beavers have succeeded in restoring 
natural conditions in that 42,000-acre tract. From three pairs of 
these ‘‘original conservationists,’’ secured in the Adirondacks in 
1920, their number has increased until there are now forty-two 
beaver colonies with a total population of more than 500 animals. 

The intelligence and industry with which beavers have 
wrought are indeed impressive. They have built their dams 
which have formed their ponds, and these have checked erosion, 
saved and enriched the soil and helped to reduce flood damage. 
Beaver ponds have been the reservoirs to store the water that 
sustained and regulated the stream-flow. It was the beaver who 
prepared the way for the forests and meadows, the orchards 
and grainfields. Our civilization has been aided by the works of 
“citizen beaver.”’ He should still be a welcome resident of all 
our parks.—Our Dumb Ainmals. 


BELIEF WITH AGNOSTICISM 


. a mind which cannot find God; and a heart 
which cannot live without Him.’’—Said of John Stuart 
Mill. 
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Willis T. Crossman 


The outer light we have 
Comes from a central, 
Yes, a hidden, source. 

We call it sun; 

And some pretend to know 
Something about it. 

The inner light we have 
Comes from a central, 
And a hidden, source. 

We call it soul, 

Or spirit, or god; 

And some profess to know 
Something about it. 


Certain it is, 

There is a source of outer light; 
Certain it is, 

There is a source of inner light. 
Turning from the sun, 

We are in an outer darkness; 
Turning from spiritual urgings, 
We are in the inner darkness. 

We cannot live without the one 
And the other. 

Blinded without the physical light; 
Groping without the spiritual brightness. 


We do not know— 

We can never know. 

We can but take the light and warmth 
Of the sun 

As it comes to us; 

We can but be receptive to an inward glow 
When it manifests itself. 


June 18, 1988 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. POTTER OFFICIATED—NOT GREENWAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your May 7 issue was printed a splendid article by the 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn about George Grey Bar- 
nard, America’s greatest sculptor. I read the article with in- 
terest, but was surprised to find in it a paragraph in which Mr. 
Greenway stated that he was to take part in Mr. Barnard’s 
funeral. Farther on in the same issue, on page 601, I found a 
personal item stating that Mr. Greenway addressed a dinner 
meeting of the Twentieth Century Club in Boston on April 27, 
after having conducted the funeral of George Grey Barnard in 
New York that same day. 

In the same mail with that issue of the Leader I received a 
letter from Mrs. Barnard thanking me for my services at her hus- 
band’s funeral. If Mr. Greenway was present at the funeral, I 
did not see him and I am certain that he did not take any part 
in it. Reference to the New York evening papers of April 27 
and the morning papers of April 28 will confirm my statements. 

The funeral was held April 27 and there was ample time for 
corrections to have been made before the Leader of May 7 went 
to press. I have waited for the correction to be made in later 
issues, but in vain. A month has elapsed and still no rectification 
has appeared, although the Leader has recently printed in com- 
plete detail Mr. Greenway’s account of a recent Barnard memorial 
service in his church. 

The reason I was asked to deliver the main eulogy at Mr. 
Barnard’s funeral was because he was a Humanist. The New 
York Times in its obituary mentioned especially his ‘Humanistic 
religious attitude.’”’ His children thanked me for the Humanist 
eulogy I had delivered, which they said exactly represented their 
father’s faith. I enclose a copy of that eulogy. 

Mr. Greenway doubtless could have officiated and eulogized 
Mr. Barnard better than I did, for his acquaintance with the 
great sculptor was longer than mine and he helped greatly in the 
campaign to raise funds for the Rainbow Arch. But the family 
asked me to deliver the eulogy for the reason above stated. 

My reason for writing you this letter is simply to correct 
the record, for I know from many years’ experience that The 
Christian Leader has always jealously guarded the accuracy of its 
columns. Mr. Monroe Barnard, the sculptor’s son, joins me in 
requesting you to print this correction. 


Charles Francis Potter. 
New York City. 
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FOR MINISTERS OVER SEVENTY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following letter is for my colleagues in the ministry who 
have reached the age of seventy: 

Hello, Brethren, Ministers of the Universalist Church, 
seventy years of age and upwards—Greeting! How are you all? 
Some of you I have not heard from in several years. How is 
your health and the state of your mind? Do you do any work? 
Are you able to do any or are you just lazy? What sins do you 
commit daily? What are your vices, hobbies and ambitions? 
Good Lord, haven’t you got any? Else how do you keep young 
and handsome? Write me a letter, will you? You have lots of 
friends who want to hear about you and read about you in The 
Christian Leader. I want to select some short, sharp, witty and 
cheerful excerpts out of your letters and give them to the Leader 
so that all Universalists may hear from you. Write me right now 
while you think of it, you who have not worn out your last pen, 
or exhausted the last scrap of white paper, or wasted the last drop 
of your ink, and trust me to do the handsome thing! 

And mark this: We who are seventy and upwards, particu- 
larly we who have stuck to the ministry until we crossed the 
‘dead line’ and were “‘laid upon the shelf,” is it possible for us, 
and desirable, to associate a little more intimately, by corre- 
spondence, by round-robin, or some such means? As for me, I 


live on the letters I receive and such as I write, and I love nothing 
better than to hear from my old friends. I received recently a 
letter from Dr. Payson, written by his own hand, at the age of 
ninety! I prize it highly. Are you the oldest of us boys, Doc- 
tor? And please, all of you, suggest what we might do and how 
do it. And listen: I’ll be at a little expense. Will those of you 
who love me, and will help my scheme along, please enclose a 
3-cent stamp whenever you write to me! Do not kiss it good-by, 
for it may be returning to you as postage on a letter. Now 
I'll be looking for your responses. 
R.S. Kellerman. 
Blanchester, Ohio. 
* * 
AN UPSWING IN OUR CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is so good, after a series of church closings over the past 
years, to have news from Brooklyn that 249 take communion in 
a Maundy Thursday service, with fifty-four joining the church; 
news from Utica that 110 men are coming to a newly vitalized 
men’s club; news from Philadelphia that the new church is 
crowded to capacity Easter morning, with sixty-one new mem- 
bers since October, and a usual Sunday congregation topping 150. 

All Souls, Brooklyn, Restoration, Philadelphia, Reconcilia- 
tion, Utica, cannot be the only churches in the denomination 
exemplifying the new spirit. With these three it is no false hope; 
it is the result of strong, intelligent effort and natural, practical 
results. Plans were made, the planners have perhaps fallen short 
in many of the hopes and efforts. But the plans stuck, and out 
of the great try came definite results, and, what is more, the birth 
of a new spirit. On the wings of the new spirit fine things are 
being done. 

There are other churches in the denomination which have 
caught this spirit. Greenway, Tipton and Killam are not the 
only men whose churches are forgetting the popular cry that 
churches are on the wane. Let us have news in these pages of 
some of the others who have begun work upon a new order. 

Observer. 


SEE THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY FOR APRIL 6 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is maintaining a very high standard these days. 
Many of us rejoice in the social liberalism it shows to the world. 
I do wish that it could have more on the rapidly growing con- 
sumers co-operative movement in America. In the Christian 
Century for April 6 there is a splendid article on “The Growth of 
Group Medical Practice.” I wish you could reprint this from 
The Christian Century. At least look it up and read or re-read it 
according to the situation. 

We must give all the aid we can to these growing movements 
bringing an abundant life to many. Co-operative medicine is 
coming fast in this country. 

James W. Mc Knight. 

Avon, IIl. 

* Eo 
LEADER ADVERTISEMENTS PRODUCE RESULTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Within a few days of the publication of my request that 
ministers who came into our ministry through the Y. P. C. U. 
inform me of that fact, I received a reply from one of the most 
active, able and successful of all our ministers. He said: ‘‘The 
Yi cB 6. ties spa Universalist church . . .. is directly 
responsible for my entering the ministry—thanks to Rev... . . 

Another came from one of our older men, long a faithful pas- 
tor. In the main he says that he was diffident, slow of speech, 
etc., etc., but that through a certain Y. P. C. U. and a certain 
minister he persisted in training for the ministry. Let us hear 
from others. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 
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Study is part of each day’s program at the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach. Some even give part of the time 
set aside for recreation to reading in the library. 


SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


This was the subject of a talk given re- 
cently before the directors of religious 
education of Greater Boston by Miss 
Verna Wadleigh, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Reading, Mass. Following are 
some “‘gleanings’”’ from it: 

The principles of secular education are 
not unlike the principles of religious edu- 
cation. In religious education we attempt 
to use the theories and techniques of secu- 
lar education to produce character traits 
that will result in living the best life. 
Much secular education includes religious 
education (under the name of character 
education) and much religious education 
includes secular instruction. There are 
certain broad principles that may be ap- 
plied to all education. 

Proper supervision of education is one 
of the things which are as essential in a 
church school as in a public school. In 
fact the question of supervision might 
be called the crux of the educational pro- 
gram. If you have good teachers, their 
work must be unified and integrated in 
accordance with the aims of the institu- 
tion. Otherwise a child might be the re- 
cipient of an excellent bit of peace educa- 
tion, or Bible instruction or socialization, 
but the whole would not be directed 
toward the net result of producing a Chris- 
tian man or woman. If you have poor 
teachers, their work must be checked and 
they must be shown how to improve. 
The functions of a supervisor, therefore, 
are two-fold. First, she has an adminis- 
trative duty or function. She must know 
exactly what is going to be done over a 


long period of time. She is the go-between 
of the teachers and the administrative 
heads of the school. Secondly, she has 
supervisory duties—‘‘the improvement of 
the institution by the encouragement of 
good work and the constant elimination of 
ineffective and misapplied energies.”’ This 
means long-term planning for the improve- 
ment of each teacher, correcting faults 
slowly, always with the view of the final 
development of the teacher in mind. Of 
course, this necessitates a knowledge of the 
whole situation, including teachers and 
pupils. 

There are two types of teachers that the 
supervisor is especially concerned with: the 
new and inexperienced teacher who must 
be told the details of her job and the things 
for which the school is striving, and the 
teacher who has been on the job a long 
time but who has struck a snag in her de- 
velopment. Without building up adverse 
attitudes the supervisor must assist both 
types, as well as all others, to their greatest 
efficiency. The supervisor must be stimu- 
lating and encouraging, democratic and 
friendly, the teachers’ guiding force. 

A systematic procedure of studying the 
teacher and the situation is absolutely 
necessary. If your teacher is new the 
technique is different. At times, you 
merely express objectives and emphases. 
A conference on the aims of the school and 
their relationship to her subjects, or one 
regarding her plans as set forth in a plan 
book, is another means of giving her the 
proper conception of her task. This con- 
ference should be followed by a visit to the 
class. In evaluating the teacher’s work 


excellences should be pointed out first, 
then suggestions for improvement made. 
The desire to improve must be built up 
in the teacher. A supervisory chart show- 
ing the progress of other classes is excellent. 
for creating such a desire. 

The criteria for evaluation should in- 
clude: consideration of the class, the chil- 
dren, participation in group activities both 
by the class and the teacher, the teacher’s 
ability to carry out directions, react to 
suggestions, and approach her work 
creatively. After the evaluation a second 
conference should be held, the results of 
which are filed by the supervisor and a 
duplicate sent to the teacher, that she may 
keep the supervisor’s suggestions in mind. 

Participation of teachers in the super- 
visor’s work by helping to make canvasses 
of study, evaluating textbooks, making and! 
appraising tests, doing research on new 
educational developments, and talking over 
administrative procedures, all make for the 
growth of the teachers and, therefore, 
should be generally adopted. 

Corrective techniques are rather dif- 
ficult to apply, as correction must be given 
without creating adverse attitudes. Per- 
sonal letters or talks, demonstrations by 
good teachers (not the supervisor) and ex- 
hibits of work well done contribute to 
the development of the poorer teacher. 
Throughout it all the teacher must keep a 
feeling of being valuable to the schoo] and 
the relationship with the supervisor must 
be friendly. A teacher must feel that she 
can go to the supervisor with her problems, 
even the most personal, and receive friendly 
help. 

There are many church schools which do 
not have supervisors. Yet for maximum 
efficiency each department, or, if member- 
ship is not large, each school should be 
headed by a supervisor. Your supervisor 
should be thoroughly familiar with edu- 
cational techniques. She should know 
the school as a whole and the part her de- 
partment has in the scheme of the whole. 
She must be a likable person, sincerely 
interested in building better teachers and, 
as a result, a better church school. ° 

If at present you have no supervisor, 
perhaps you could find in the church or 
community a public school teacher who 
would be willing to give some time to this 
important duty in the church school. Or 
perhaps there is some one interested in the 
school who could this summer attend an 
institute or read some books to fit herself 
for such a position in the fall. The super- 
visor is a definite factor in the success of 
your school. 

Betty H. Baker. 


* * 


Physical means will never produce 
spiritual ends .... Truth is the first 
casualty in war.—Frederick J. Libby. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUTH TELL THEIR STORY 


Some of our readers who have seen the 
June 6 issue of the magazine Life, which is 
devoted largely to youth problems, will be 
interested in the following article from the 
Bulletin of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, which gives a report of the book, 
‘“Youth Tell Their Story,” on which many 
of Life’s pictures and stories are based: 


Fifty-seven percent of young people 
interviewed by representatives of the 
American Youth Commission say that 
their greatest problem is one of dollars and 
cents—economic security. Their state- 
ments on this and numerous other matters 
will be made available to the public on 
May 10 in the report, by Howard M. Bell, 
who supervised the inquiries among 13,528 
young people, entitled “Youth Tell Their 
Story.” 

In the report, “youth tell their story” 
on employment, unemployment, education, 
recreation, religion, war, drinking, wages— 
in fact all the things that people have been 
wondering about for many years. 

Eleven percent of the youth vote for 
education as the greatest problem, another 
11 percent express the view that the prob- 
lems around the home are their most seri- 
ous ones, and five percent say their great- 
est need is for a proper use of leisure 
time. 

Finding youth wherever they could— 
in the home, church, school, coal mine, 
pool room, swimming pool, factory, farm— 
interviewers put all sorts of questions 
concerning their work experience, their 
education, their leisure-time activities and 
desires, their home conveniences, when 
they last visited a dentist, their attitudes 
on many controversial subjects. The in- 
terview was not a perfunctory sort of 
thing, and not merely a filling-in of a ques- 
tionnaire. Interviewers are carefully chosen 
and trained, and were “followed up” 
regularly. The result is “the most com- 
prehensive and significant study that has 
ever been made of young people, their 
life and their work,’’ according to the 
Survey Graphic for April. 

Although all the youth reported on in 
“Youth Tell Their Story” were residents 
of Maryland, they were selected in such a 
way that it is believed they are representa- 
tive of the United States as a whole. Fif- 
teen national controls, based on the 1930 
federal census and not the Maryland popu- 
_ lation figures, were used in setting up the 
scientific sampling process. 

Unemployment is not the only economic 
problem disturbing youth, for forty-three 
percent of those employed feel they are in 
“dead-end” jobs, according to the report. 
But the greater the amount of education 
the more hopeful the worker for advance- 
ment. Low wages and, in some occupa- 
tions, long hours also add to youth’s 


discontent. Along with higher wages and 
shorter hours and an improving social 
order, Mr. Bell says, ‘‘what is needed ... 


_is a revived faith in the dignity of work- 


ing with one’s hands.” 

Communities will find much to ponder 
over in the report. Most of the youth 
living in villages or small towns say they 
would prefer to live somewhere else, and 


46 percent of farm youth express a yearn- 
ing to migrate. Yet in the cities, where 
they prefer to go, they probably will find 
less economic security awaiting them. 
In addition to the economic problem, 
communities will. discover, if they don’t 
already know it, that many young people 
are vitally concerned about the types and 
quality of educational and recreational 
programs available to them. While almost 
all of them appreciate that there are de- 
terring economic conditions, they feel that 
not all is being done that could be. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER 


Following our usual custom, there will 
be no W. N. M.A. column during the 
months of July and August. During the 
summer months there are activities which 
we would like to bring to your attention, 
and matters for your information and 
thought: 

The building at 16 Beacon Street will be 
closed Saturdays during the summer 
months, beginning June 18. Mrs. Taylor 
will not be in the office during the summer 
months. Miss Thomas will be away the 
last week in July, and from the 6th to the 
20th of August. 

Conferences and Institutes of great 
value and interest will be taking place all 
other the country during the summer. 
We remind you of the dates and places: 

East Northfield, Mass.—Interdenomi- 
national Conference, July 11-19. 

Mid West Institute, Shakamak Park, 
Ind., July 17-24. 

Southern Institute, Shelter Neck— 
June 20-23. 

Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J.— 
Labor Day week end. 

Ferry Beach Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine—August 6-13. 

Either Mrs. Taylor or Mrs. Wood will 
attend the twentieth International Con- 
vention on Christian Education in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 20 to July 3. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Camp in 
North Oxford, Mass., will open June 20 
and if the money holds out will continue 
for ten weeks. We are very short of funds 
at the present moment. Do plan to pay a 
visit to this attractive spot and see the 
camp in action. It will be well worth your 
while. 

For leaders of women’s groups, we ask 
that you find time to study the Church 
Program Manual, which will be mailed to 
you this week, and begin during the sum- 
mer to plan for observance of the week 
“The Church—A Fellowship of Learners,” 
October 10-16, during which time there 
will be at least one day especially for the 
women of the church. It will be a day of 
learning and planning. 

Whatever else you do this summer, find 
time for rest and true recreation. It is the 


very best guarantee for a happy and suc- 
cessful fall, winter and spring. Our sincere 
wishes for a delightful summer to you, one 
and all. 
co * 
OUR JAPAN CHAIRMAN HAS BEEN 
TRAVELING 


Mrs. Edward H. Scofield has been trav- 
eling, but not in Japan. The winter 
months in Minnesota are cold and Mr. and 
Mrs. Scofield believe in keeping on the 
sunny side of life, so they started for Tuc- 
son, Arizona, just about the time old man 
winter arrived, and there they stayed until 
about April 1, when they started for home 
the long way around. During their 
travels they visited California. Just brief 
sentences from Mrs. Scofield’s interesting 
report will convince you that she found 
California people very friendly, and 
churches extremely active. 

In Pasadena for the Sunday service 
April 3, Mrs. Scofield says: “On Sunday 
I attended the Universalist church there, 
heard a very fine sermon, listened to 
beautiful music, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the friendly fellowship of a Universalist 
church once more after being deprived of 
it for several months. Mrs. Patterson 
was on hand as usual, and it was good to 
again greet the pastor, Dr. Cummins, and 
his wife. While Pasadena is honored and 
proud to have the Universalist General 
Convention headed by its pastor, they do 
regret exceedingly losing him, for he has 
done a splendid work in Pasadena and 
they love him and his wife very dearly. 

“The following Wednesday I met with 
the women’s organization and spoke of 
our national work. I was made very wel- 
come, listened to with interest, and met 
and talked with a number of the mem- 
bers. . .-. I neglected to say that the 
Pasadena women have recently organized 
themselves into a Women’s Universalist 
Society, to which every woman pays one 
dollar and belongs to the W. N. M. A. 
There are a number of small groups headed 
by a chairman, who are interested in other 
things besides missions, and they are a 
very active and interested group of 
women.” 

(Continued on page 798) 
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Massachusetts Letter 


N May 24 the spring meeting of the 
Old Colony Association was held in 
the Taunton church. There were two ses- 
sions, the afternoon session beginning at 
2.30, and the evening session following a 
delicious supper prepared and served by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the church. A 
word of welcome was spoken by the pastor, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. An uplifting devo- 
tional service was conducted by the min- 
ister from Brockton, Rev. Francis P. 
Randall. Rev. Clarence L. Eaton and 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, both of the 
North Weymouth church, spoke on the 
annual meetings of the State Convention, 
just held in Malden. Dr. Lobdell of 
Attleboro gave a stirring address upon the 
place and business of the church in the life 
of today. The evening address was given 
by Dr. Brooks of Malden. 

The Old Colony Association has two 
meetings each year, one in the fall and one 
in the spring. It was reported that, from 
the offerings of the previous meeting, the 
Association had sent $10 to the Doolittle 
Home, $10 to the Camp for Diabetic Girls 
in North Oxford, and $5 to the Ministerial 
Relief Fund of the State Convention. 
Upon motion of Mr. Prescott of Braintree, 
it was voted to give $10 from the offering 
at Taunton for subscriptions to The Chris- 
tian Leader. The Old Colony Association 
not only meets for instruction, inspiration, 
and the development of courage, but, as 
will be seen, it has the real missionary spirit 
and believes in showing its faith by its 
works. 

Formerly there were several associa- 
tions, similar to the Old Colony Associa- 
tion, in different parts of Massachusetts. 
Even until recently the Worcester Asso- 
ciation was a live organization. With the 
tendency to concentrate more and more our 
general activities in the care of the state 
organizations, with the fine Public Meet- 
ings of the Women’s Universalist Mission- 
ary Society, the Institutes and Conferences 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation, and now, the rallies of the lay- 
men, there has not been the incentive nor 
the need for the gatherings of the local 
churches as in earlier times. In conse- 
quence the associations gradually ceased 
to be, and for several years the Old Colony 
Association was our only association in 
Massachusetts. 

But a revival of another association 
has recently occurred, and a vigorous and 
promising revival, too. For five years 
the Merrimac Valley Conference has been 
quiescent. Its inactivity became so op- 
pressive that the minister of Grace Church, 
Lowell, took it upon himself to determine 
whether or not there was a real place for it 
in our Church economy and Convention 
plan. He wrote to all the churches of the 
valley from Concord, N. H., to Amesbury, 


Mass., and to a number of others within 
this general area. In response, at the 
meeting of the Conference in Grace Church, 
Lowell, on Wednesday, June 1, there was a 
splendid attendance of representatives from 
the churches of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Before the brief business 
meeting in the afternoon had closed, in- 
vitations were extended for the next two 
meetings of the Conference. Both were 
accepted. The Conference will meet in the 
fall in Dr. Robbins’ church in Lawrence 
and next spring in the church in Man- 
chester, N. H., where Rev. Sidney J. Willis 
is the pastor. 

After an excellent devotional service by 
Rey. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill, two 
addresses filled the time of the forenoon 
session. These were given by Dr. Coons, 
Massachusetts Superintendent, upon the 
topic of Co-operation, and by the en- 
thusiastic new president of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, E. Hartwell Daley. His 
subject was “Youth Facing a New Age.” 

The women of Grace Church served a 
fine noon-day luncheon. The two speakers 
at the afternoon meeting were Mrs. Alice 
Enbom Taylor, representing the women’s 
missionary work, particularly the work 
for diabetic children at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, and Rev. Douglas H. Robbins 
of Orange, president of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, who made a 
strong plea for the work of the Church in 
behalf of religious education. 

At the business meeting, Rev. Isaac 
Smith was elected president of the Con- 
ference for the next year, Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske vice-president, and Mr. Mark A. 
Adams of the First Church, Lowell, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

On the last Sunday of June, Dr. Brooks 
will complete ten years as minister of the 
Old First Parish in Malden. In spite of the 
depression and the very recent recession, 
the Malden church has steadily gained in 
size, strength, and influence. The average 
attendance at the worship services has 
been 800 percent higher than it was a 
decade ago. The permanent funds have 
been increased over $12,000, and some 
$46,000 has been willed to the church and 
will come at the expiration of certain trusts. 
The building has not only been kept in ex- 
cellent repair, but many beautiful memo- 
rials have been added. Better than all 
these things, however, this church during 
ten years has come into a consciousness of 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, who closed his 
regular pastorate in Wakefield, Mass., on 
May 22, was back in the Wakefield church 
for the Children’s Day service on June 12. 


the great place and meaning of religion in: 
the life of the people and in the general life 
of the community. 

On the evening of May 13 the Unity 
Club of the church in Orange observed its 
annua! guest night. Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, the minister, reports that in ad- 
dition to the large local attendance, Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., brought 
twenty-one of his people. Rev. Mr. Si- 
monetti of Athol was present with forty 
from his church, and twelve came from the 
First Church in Lowell, of which church 
Mr. Robbins was pastor before going to 
Orange. 

We have already, in previous letters, told 
of the very considerable repairs made 
within the past year upon the tower and 
walls of the church building in Lynn, 
Dr. W. W. Rose’s church. The cost of 
these repairs ran up to several thousand 
dollars. The amount was promptly raised 
and the improvements completed with 
something of a balance left in the repair 
fund. Now it is a satisfaction to report 
that, from a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
C. Spinney, the minister’s robing room off 
the chancel is being redecorated and a 
new floor covering laid. It is equally a 
pleasure to announce that towards its 
annual budget the Lynn church has forty- 
seven new pledges on its books, the largest 
increase in several years. The total num- 
ber of pledges for this year is 452. 

All of us who were in attendance upon 
the meetings of the Convention in Malden 
know how systematically and satisfactorily 
we were fed at the noon-day luncheons at 
the church. It is good news, too, when we 
learn that Mrs. J. A. Dineen and Mrs. C. F. 
Springall and their committee have been 
able to hand to the trustees of the parish 
the sum of $76.87 as a profit from the meals 
which they served. 

In addition to many conferences, visits, 
and the regular office routine, the State 
Superintendent’s record shows that within 
the past six weeks speaking engagements 
have taken this official into the churches 
in Brookline, Lowell, Wakefield, South 
Acton, Taunton, Beverly, Malden, Law- 
rence, Worcester and Fitchburg. And be- 
tween times, he has had funeral calls to 
Somerville and Haverhill, a trustees’ 
meeting at Doolittle Home in Foxboro, a 
wedding in Brookline, the anniversary 
celebration in Wakefield, and a business 
engagement, in company with the president 
and treasurer of the Convention, in Hard- 
wick. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Rev. Alfred S. Cole of the faculty of Tufts 
School of Religion will preach in Wakefield 
on June 19 and probably on June 26. 

Rev. Hendrik Vossema of Medford and 
East Boston, Mass., will be the supply 
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preacher in Beverly on June 19 and in 
Essex on June 26. Rev. George M. 
Gerrish of Rockport preached in Essex on 
June 12. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Jeffrey of Ames- 
bury, Mass., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Jean MacKensie, 
to E. Hartwell Daley, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Chelsea, Mass. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson of 
Brewton, Ala., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Carol Lee, on May 13. 


Allen Reynolds Clark, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. B. H. Clark of Calais, Maine, who 
graduated from Proctor Academy June 6, 
won a prize for excellence in English, and 
also made the highest average for the year. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, 
Ill., were in Boston for a few days last 
week. Dr. Scott gave the commencement 
address at Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt., 
on June 13. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had as Sunday morning speaker 
June 5 Rene Belbenoit, one of the six pris- 
oners who escaped from Devil’s Island 
three years ago in an open boat, and who 
reached the United States after incredible 
hardships in South and Central America. 
Mr. Greenway made an eloquent address 
against deportation of the ex-convict and 
in favor of world action to end Devil’s 
- Island as a penal colony. Belbenoit’s com- 
panions died or were recaptured. 


Rev. Jeffrey Campbell, field secretary 
of the New England Student Christian 
Movement, was nominated for governor of 
Massachusetts by the Socialist Party, at 
its state convention June 12. 


Burton B. Witham of Portland, Maine, 
called at the Leader office June 13. 


Albert Q. Perry of Tufts College will be- 
come assistant to Rev. Stanley G. Spear in 
the pastorates of Essex and Beverly, be- 
ginning with the opening of the fall season. 


Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College, 
according to the Humanist Bulletin, has 
compiled a Humanist funeral service. 
Next is coming a list of “Humanist solos.’ 


Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
Rev. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp and other 
friends spent Tuesday to Friday of the 
past week at the summer home of Prof. 
and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff in the White 
Mountains. 


Rey. Everett M. Baker, executive vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, is the new Doctor of Divinity 
. of Tufts College, the degree having been 
conferred June 13. 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz received 
friends both afternoon and evening on 
June 11 at their home at 21 Rural Ave., 
Medford, Mass., in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. Dr. Etz has not been able to move 
his family to Newark as yet. 


Maine 


Auburn.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the 
church was celebrated Sunday, June 5. 
The entire day was given to it, with the 
usual service in the morning, with Dr. 
George E. Huntley of Boston giving 
the sermon. An anniversary dinner was 
served at 12.30, and the afternoon devoted 
to renewal of old friendships. The evening 
service at 7.30 was a most inspiring one. 
Thirty new members were received into the 
church and the communion service was 
observed. The service was a candlelight 
service with communion tables laid in the 
form of a cross before the altar, which was 
decorated with flowers and potted plants, 
ferns and palms. During the morning ser- 
vice honor was paid to the oldest church 
member both in point of years and of 
church membership, also to the youngest 
member. At the dinner, greetings were 
brought from other churches, and many 
telegrams and letters were read from 
former pastors, members and friends of 
the church. Following this a history of the 
church was read. There was a fine display 
of historical books, papers and pictures 
pertaining to the church. The day was in 
every way a success—beautiful flowers, 
inspiring music, helpful messages in the 
sermon, “The Time of Test,” given by Dr. 
Huntley, and ‘“Fellowship,’”’ given (in the 
evening service) by Mr. Rodehaver of 
Waterville. Out of town visitors included 
(among others), Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt 
of Worcester, Mass., Rev. George W. Sias 
of Turner, Rev. Edward Cunningham of 
Augusta, Rev. Myles Rodehaver of Water- 
ville, Rev. William Dawes Veazie of Port- 
land. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. The union sunrise service on the 
church lawn was well attended by members 
of the young people’s groups through the 
Attleboros. The breakfast was served by 
the Sigma Gamma Class to 130 people. 
The Easter service followed at 11 a. m. 
The church was filled to overflowing. 
Seven children were christened and at the 
Thursday evening service six new mem- 
bers joined the church. The annual May 
supper and sale under the auspices of the 
Women’s Benevolent Society was held 
May 20. A salad supper was served to 
200 people and the proceeds of this, to- 
gether with the apron and candy table 
proceeds, added a substantial sum to the 
treasury of the society. The W. B. S. at 
the annual meeting reported that $500 
had been paid over to the church, the en- 
tire pledge being $1,000. The members of 
this society have made 889 articles for the 
Sturdy Memorial Hospital, and the final 
reports showed $600 had been made at the 
annual Christmas sale. All the organized 
classes of the church school have been 
holding their annual meetings and ban- 
quets preparatory to ending their activities 
for the season. 


Mediator League netted some $46. 


Framingham.—Rev. D. Stanley Raw- 
son, pastor. At the parish meeting, which 
followed a baked bean supper served by 
the ladies, Chester Dunlap was elected 
moderator; Warren Roebuck, vice-moder- 
ator; Mrs. Alberta Beers, treasurer; Al- 
bert Roach, clerk; Moroni Moore, collec- 
tor; Albion Morse, head usher; Bertram 
Knight, Charles Parkhurst and Albion 
Morse, custodians; Robert Avery, or- 
ganist; Virginia Dunlap, music; Eunice 
Huntley Rawson, Sunday school superin- 
tendent. At the annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Society Mrs. Cora Secole was 
elected president, Mrs. B. E. Knight 
and Mrs. Kittredge vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Chester Dunlap treasurer, and Mrs. Al- 
bert Roach secretary. At the annual 
ladies’ night of the Men’s Club the speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Brotherston of 
Tufts College. Miss Eleanora Keene has 
been elected president of the S. H. S. Guild 
with Mrs. Roberta Beers again appointed 
adviser. Lloyd Palmer, a former director 
of music at the church, has started a boys’ 
choir—the only one of its kind in or 
around Framingham. The boys are paid 
ten cents a rehearsal, and are very ear- 
nestly working at their new “jobs.” 

Haverhill—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
pastor. “Open House” was the order of 
the day on May 17 at the parsonage on 
Columbia Park. Nearly 150 of the par- 
ishioners ‘“‘dropped in’’ during the after- 
noon and evening. Children’s Day was 
observed on June 12. Sunday, June 19, 
is to be Youth Sunday. The whole ser- 
vice will center around the thought of 
youth and the problems and ideals of 
youth. Sunday, June 26, will be known 
as ‘Rose Sunday,” for on that day Dr. 
Henry R. Rose will be the guest of the 
church and the preacher. 

Everett.——Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D. D., pastor. On Children’s Day seven 
infants were christened and twelve new 
members received into the church. The 
Church School Council re-elected Howard 
F. Smith, Jr., of Tufts College School of 
Religion, superintendent for next year. 
The church will close for the summer after 
the service on June 26. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. The choir staged a 
three-act comedy entitled ‘“‘Two Weeks’ 
Vacation’ for the purpose of purchasing 
additional robes for the fast expanding 
choir. While the attendance was not as 
large as had been hoped, enough was 
realized to enable the choir leaders, Misses 
Marion and Doris Snow, to. attain their 
objective. The Y. P. C. U. recently con- 
ducted something quite original in the 
form of ‘‘The Nut Club,” at which peanuts 
were given to all who attended and “nutty” 
sketches and acts displayed. A feature on 
the program was Foster Caddell’s mono- 
logue chat with his farmish replica of 
Charley McCarthy. A rummage sale by the 
The 
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Mediator League also put on an “‘auto- 
mat supper and military whist.” The 
supper was served cafeteria style with a 
charge for each serving. The whist party 
followed. Rabbi Albert Bilgray of Temple 
Beth El was the speaker at one of the 
Sunday evening Y. P. C. U. meetings. 
His topic was ““Youth Faces War.’’ Mem- 
bers of the Christian Endeavor Society of 
the Seekonk Congregational Church were 
guests. After the devotional service re- 
freshments were served. The Panadelphic 
Club recently held its annual election of 
officers. Ernest Hopkins was unani- 
mously elected to the presidency. This 
meeting was preceded by a pot-luck sup- 
per. Sunday, May 29, was observed as 
Memorial Sunday in the church. The 
patriotic organizations of Providence at- 
tended in a body, and one of their leaders 
took part in the service. Mr. Schooley 
was the speaker for the G. A. R. at the 
Memorial Day Service in the North End 
Cemetery of Providence. The pastor also 
gave two brief talks over radio station 
WPRO on “‘God’s Will and Man’s Mind.” 


Ohio 
North Olmsted. — Rev. William G, 
Schneider, pastor. The baccalaureate ser- 
vice of the North Olmsted high school was 
held in the Universalist church Thursday, 
June 2. The baccalaureate sermon was 
delivered by Dr. George Cross Baner, of 
Akron, Ohio. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church in New York 
City. 

Dr. Douglas Horton is minister of the 
United Church of Hyde Park, Chicago. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd is minister of the 
Camp Hill Circuit of Universalist churches 
in Alabama. 

Rey. Edwin T. Buehrer is minister of 
Fellowship Church, Orono, Maine. 

Dr. Owen Whitman Eames is minister 
of Unity Church (Unitarian-Universalist), 
Springfield, Mass. 

W.N. M.A. 
(Continued from page795) 

Congratulations to Pasadena on this 
forward step. We hope to hear that 
many, many churches have done likewise. 

“The following Sunday I attended the 
church in Los Angeles, but was unable to 
remain for the women’s meeting. I did, 
however, receive a most cordial invitation 
to stay for the State Convention to be held 
May 2, 3 and 4.” Mrs. Scofield did re- 
main, enjoyed the Convention immensely 
and speaks with enthusiasm of it. 

We shall leave Mr. and Mrs. Scofield here 
until next week, when we shall together 


finish their trip through the state of 
California. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1938 
Previously reported <-........-..- 1,071 
Auburn, Mame. eee ee 30 
Portland, Maine, AllSouls......... 1 
Hiverett, Wass ).c tae ee cree oe 12 
Potala ss tw Stee sos 1,114 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 95. New Haven, 
Conn., 9. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 14. 
Everett, Mass., 7. Total, 135. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS _. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr, 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadeast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 

* * 


OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The 113th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and its auxiliary bodies, will meet at Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, June 19 to 22, for the transaction of all 
business that may legally come before each Conven- 
tion. 

Sunday, June 19, 8 p. m. Opening service, Rev. 
R. Homer Gleason in charge. Greetings. Sermon 
by Dr. Leroy W. Coons. 

The morning devotional services will be in charge 
of Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. Music will be 
provided by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus. 

Monday, June 20. Church School Association 


‘ 


Day. Superintendent’s Round Table Discussion, 
conducted by Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica. Evening 
address, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
General Sunday School Association. Ministers’ 
dinner, 5.30 to 7 p. m. Speaker, Rev, Raymond 
Cope. 

Tuesday, June 21. Young People’s Christian 
Union. Speakers, Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent. Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association. Speaker, Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, Danbury, Conn., Literature Chairman 
W.N. M.A. Evening address, Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Wednesday, June 22. State Convention Day. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. 
A reception for Dr. Cummins will follow the ad- 
dress. 8 p.m. Occasional sermon: Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Columbus. Communion Service, Rev. George 
H. Wood in charge. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided free. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
ree 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20 Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used, Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938, After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

a * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October. i 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
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Are Universalist Youth Alive Internationally ? 


Gotothe TT. B. Conference 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS YOUTH GROUFS 


Leersum, Holland 
JULY 277 AtWiGdisuad 


fellowship with the liberal youth of the world 
new inspiration in the messages of outstanding youth leaders 
Holland as a guest of the Dutch for a whole week 


England and France at moderate cost 


WILLIAM D. METZ, Tour Secretary 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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LitTLe PRAYERS 
for the 


VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


FLORENCE HOBART PERIN 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


by 
Florence Hobart Perin 


Blue and silver paper cover 25 
Enclosed in attractive gift box 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“f Home Away From Home” 


+ « « In the heart of New York's shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED « AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


7 The Corveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society y 


41 Bromfield St., Boston ss 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 
appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 
and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 
As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” -- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


lie, Bo LS 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


G.©)L DE GeE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » « Progressive 
cutriculum , 4+ Situated near Boston, 
SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «x College founded by Universalists «+ « Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 
OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


CCN 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


a great educational center. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

The late Thomas A. Edison was showing 
a party of friends over his beautiful summer 
residence, equipped with many labor-saving 
devices. One exception, however, was a 
turnstile so stiff that it required consid- 
erable strength to force a passage. 

One by one, his guests pushed through. 
At length one of them ventured to say, 
“Mr. Edison, why do you have everything 
so perfect except this awful turnstile?” 

‘Ah!’ replied the host, his eyes twink- 
ling. ‘‘Everybody who pushes the turn- 
stile around, pumps eight gallons of water 
into the tank on my roof.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Ye’d be praper ’mazed at t’ folks 
who’ve asked Oi wheer Bath Road be. 
Oi’ve told thousands.” 

“They’re lucky ’tis you, Tummas. Oi 
dunno wheer it be.” 

“No more don’t Oi. Oi arften wonder 
wheer they arl finished oop.’’—London 
Tid-Bits. 

The smart young fellow stepped out of 
the taxi. 

“Sorry, old chap,” he said, “but I can’t 
pay you. You can’t get blood out of a 
turnip, you know.” 

“No,” said the taxi-driver, taking off 
his coat, “but you ain’t no turnip.”—EHzxz- 
change. 

“There are direct and indirect taxes. 
Give an me example of indirect taxation.”’ 

“The dog tax, sir.”’ 

“How is that?” 

“The dog does not have to pay it.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The houses of Hohenzollern and Ro- 
manofi were united in the marriage of 
Prince Louis Ferdinand and Grand Duchess 
Kira; but too late to bend the Rome-Berlin 
axis or affect Russo-German relations.— 
Louisville-Courier-Journal. 

Boss: *‘Don’t you know that this is a 
private office? How much did you pay 
the office boy to let you in?” 

Job Wanter: “I got in free of charge, 
sir. It says ‘No Admission’ on the door.” 
—Exchange. 

x * 

Speaking of pioneer hardships, many 
people yet living can remember when 
they toasted their bread on a fork over 
the fire. And even had to cut the slices 
themselves.—Clermont Press. 

* * 

Lady of the House: “‘You say you 
haven’t had anything to eat today?” 

Tramp: ‘Believe me, lady, the only 
thing I’ve swallowed today is insults.””-— 
The Rail. 

* ok 

Teacher: “A fool can ask questions that 
a wise man can’t answer.” 

Johnnie: ‘‘No wonder we failed in our 
examination.’’—Safe Driver. 


“Inner Light,” a Devotional Anthology 


‘Adventure Eternal,” an Anthology 
by Kathryn and Dwight Bradley 


“You Can Find God” 
by Edward Shillito 


“Living Every Day” 
by Joseph Fort Newton 


‘Jesus the Son of Man” 
by Kahlil Gibran 


“The First Five Centuries” 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“A Diary of Private Prayer” 
by John Baillie 


“Make Life Worth Living” 
by Joseph R. Sizoo 


“The Thousand Years of Uncertainty” 


(A History of the Expansion of Christianity 
A. D. 500-- A. D. 1500) 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


“Skeptic’s Quest” 
by Hornell Hart 


““We Prophesy in Part” 
(Yale Lectures, 1938) 
by Willard L. Sperry 


“The Way of Adult Education” 
by Earl F. Ziegler 


Order from’ 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


